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SNATCHES OF VERSE, 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
NO. 6.—AN IRREGULAR SONG. 


Over the fragrances 
Of the far sweet seas 
Wilt thou come, O beloved, with me, 
To an islet home 
That is girt by the foam 
And the laughter and love of the sea? 





Over the wave afar— 
Where dwells the Hesper star 
Wooed by a fragrant night, my love; 
And the sun sets 
In a sea that begets 
Such rapturous emotion, 
That it looks like an ocean 
Of splendour, and music, and light, my love. 


With the foam-birds far away, 
In a purple-bosomed bay, 
Where the stars with their eloquent eyes gaze threugh 
The solemn hush of the trembling blue, 

And look at themselves in the level deep ; 
And the light, and the blue of the wave, and the star, 
Like the dreams of a Summer midnight are, 

That are tranced in a golden sleep. 


There ever amid the melody 

And starry dance of the flashing sea, 
A lovely home is mine— 

Meet dwelling-place 

For so fair a face, 
So fair, so loved, as thine. 


Leave thy sire and thy young brother, 
And thy home beneath the trees ; 

Thou and I had never a mother— 
Come, sweet one, over the seas. 


One kiss for the dear ones here; 
One sigh for the Past—no more: 

Thou shalt shed not another tear, 
On our island shore. 


And for those that are lost to thee, my love, 
Fair infants shall be thine ; 

And hearts as frank and as free my love, 
And faithful and fond as mine. 


I will girdle thee round with love, my love !— 
But the night walks over the sea, 

And stars are winking above, my love, 
And my little boat waits for thee ! 





HYPATIA ; 
OR, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “f YEAST,” AND ** THE SAINTS TRAGEDY.” 
CHAPTER I.—THE DYING WORLD. 

In the upper story of a house in the Museum-street of Alexandria, 
built and fitted up on the old Athenian model, wasasmall room. It 
had been chosen by its occupant, not merely on account of its quiet; 
for though it was tolerably out of hearing of the female slaves who 
worked, and chattered, and quarrelled under the cloisters of the 
women’s court on the south side, yet it was exposed to the rattle of 
carriages and the voices of passengers in the fashionable street below, 
and to strange bursts of roaring, squealing, and trumpeting from the 
Menagerie, a short way off, on the opposite side of the street. The at- 
traction of the situation lay, perhaps, in the view which it commanded 
over the wall of the Museum gardens, of flower-beds, shrubberies, 
fountains, statues, walks, and alcoves, which had echoed for nearly 
seven hundred years to the wisdom of the Alexandrian sages and poets. 
School after school, they had all walked, and taught and sung there, 
beneath the spreading planes and chestnuts, figs and palm-trees. The 
place seemed fragrant with all the riches of Greek thought and song, 
since the days when Ptolemy Philadelphus walked there with Euclid 
and Theocritus, Callimachus and Lycophron. 

On the left of the garden stretched the lofty eastern front of the 
Museum itself, with its picture-galleries, halls of statuary, dining- 
halls, and lecture-rooms ; one huge wing containing that famous library 
founded by the father of Philadelphus, which held in the time of Seneca, 
even after the destruction of a great part of it in Cmsar’s siege, four 
hundred thousand manuscripts. There it towered up, the wonder of 
the world, its white roof bright against the rainless blue; and beyond 
it, among the ridges and pediments of noble buildings, a broad glimpse 

of the bright blue sea. 
aff ® room was fitted up in the purest Greek style, not without an 

®ctation of archaist severity in the forms and subdued half-tints of 
an frescoes which ornamented the walls with scenes from the old 
whi hs of Athene. Yet the general effect, even under the blazing sun 
pad ich poured in through the mosquito nets of the court-yard windows, 

a one of exquisite coolness, and cleanliness, and repose. The room 
ini _— carpet, nor flre-place, nor shelves; and the only moveables 
ond Were a sofa-bed, a table, and an arm-chair, all of such delicate 

= Sreeetel forms, as may be seen on ancient vases of a far earlier 
than that whereof we write. But, most probably, had any of us 
st ered that room that morning, we should not have been able to spare 

hee either for the furniture, or the general effect, or the Museum 
g4rdens, or the sparkling Mediterranean beyond; but we should have 
—s that the room was quite rich enough for human eyes, for the 
we ‘ a one treasure which it possessed, and, beside which, nothing was 
rth &@ moment’s glance. For in the light arm-chair, reading a manu- 


Script which lay on the table, sat a woman, of some five-and-twenty | | 


vorfere yisently the tutelary goddess of that little shrine, dressed, in 
rag Keeping with the archaism of the ehamber, ina simple old 
por ofthe Ionic robe, falling to the feet and reaching to the throat, 

St peculiarly severe and graceful fashion in which the upper 
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part of the dress falls downward again from the neck to the waist in 
a sort of cape entirely hiding the outline of the bust, while it leaves 
the arms and the point of the shoulders bare. Her dress was entirely 
without ornament, except the two narrow purple stripes down the 
front, which marked her rank as a Roman citizen, the gold sandals on 
her feet, and the gold net, which looped back from her forehead to 
her neck, hair whose colour and gloss were hardly distinguishable 
from that of the metal itself, such as Athene herself might have envied 
for tint, and mass, and ripple. Her features, arms, and feet were of 
the severest aud grandest type of old Greek beauty, at once showing 
everywhere the high development of the bones, and covering them with 
that firm, round, ripe outiine, and waxy morbidezza of skin, which 
the old Greeks owed to their continual use, not only of the bath and 
muscular exercise, but also of daily unguents. There might have 
seemed to us too much sadness in that clear grey eye; too much self- 
conscious restraint in those sharp curved lips ; too much affectation in 
the studied severity of her posture as she read, copied, as it seemed, 
from some old vase or bas-relief. But the glorious grace and beauty 
of every line of face and figure would have excused, even hidden it, and 
we should have only recognised the marked resemblance to the ideal 
portraits of Athene, which adorned every panel of the walls. 

She has lifted her eyes off her manuscript; she is looking out with 
kindling countenance over the gardens of the Museum: her ripe — 
Greek lips, such as we never see now even among our own wives an 
sisters, open. She is talking to herself. Listen! 

“Yes. Thestatues there are broken. The alcovesaresilent. The oracles 
aredumb. And yet—who says that the old faith of heroes and sages 
is dead? The beautiful can never die. If the gods have deserted their 
oracles, they have not deserted the souls who aspire to them. If they 
have cessed to guide nations, they have not ceased to speak to their 
own elect. If they have cast off the vulgar herd, they have not cast off 
Hypatia, ? e ° 9 

‘* Ay. To believe in the old creeds, while every one else is dropping 
away from them. ... To believe in epite of disappointments... . 
To hope against hope. . . . To show oneself superior to the herd, by 
seeing boundless depths of living glory in myths which have become dark 
and dead to them ... To struggle to the last against the new and 
vulgar superstitions of a rotting age, for the faith of my forefathers, for 
the old gods, the old heroes, the old sages who gauged the mysteries 
of heaven and earth—and perhaps to conquer—at least to have my re- 
ward! To be welcomed into the celestial ranks of the heroic—to rise 
to the immortal gods, to the ineffable powers, onward, upward ever, 
through ages and through eternities, till I find my home at last, and 
vanish in the glory of the Nameless and the Absolute One!... .” 

And her whole face flashed out into wild glory, and then sank again 
suddenly into a shudder of something like fear and disgust, as she saw, 
watching her from under the wall of the gardens opposite, a crooked, 
withered Jewish crone, dressed out in the most gorgeous and fantastic 
style of barbaric finery. 

** Why does that old hag haunt me! I see her everywhere—till the 
last month at least—and here she is again! I will ask the prefect to 
find out who she is, and get rid of her, before she fascinates me with 
that evil eye. Thank the gods, there she moves away! Foolish !—foolish 
of me, a philosopher. I, to believe against the authority of Porphyry 
himself, too, in evil eyes and magic! But there is my father, pacing up 
and down in the library.” 

As she spoke, the old man entered from the next room. He was 
a Greek also, but of a more common, and perhaps, lower type; dark 
and fiery, thin and graceful ; his delicate figure, and cheeks, wasted by 
meditation, harmonized well with the staid and simple philosophic cloak 
which he wore asa sign of his profession. He paced impatiently up 
and down the chamber, while his keen, glittering eyes and restless 
gestures betokened intense inward thought... .. 

.... “Thavefoundit..... No; again it escapes—it contradicts 
itself. Miserable manthatI am! If there is faith in Pythagoras, the 
symbol should be an expanding series of the powers of three; and yet 
that accursed binary factor will introduce itself. Did not you work 
the sum out once, Hypatia ?” 

‘* Sit down, my dear father, and eat. You have tasted no food yet 
this day.” 

‘* What do I care for food! The inexpressible must be expressed. 
The work must be done, if it cost me the squaring of the circle. How 
can he, whose sphere lies above the stars, stoop every moment toearth ?” 
** Ay,” she answered, half bitterly, ‘‘and would that we could live 
without food, and imitate perfectly the immortal gods. But while we 
are in this prison-house of matter, we must wear our chain ; even wear 
it gracefully, if we have the good taste; and make the base necessities 
of this body of shame symbolic of the diviner food ofthe reason. There 
is fruit, with lentils and rice waiting for you inthe next room; and 
bread, unless you despise it too much.” 

“The food of slaves!’ he answered. ‘ Well, I will eat, and be 
ashamed of eating. Stay—did I tell you? Six new pupils in the 
mathematical school this morning. Itgrows! It spreads! We shall 
conquer yet!” 

She sighed. ‘ How do you know that they have not come to you, 
as Critias and Alcibiades did to Socrates, to learn amerely political and 
mundane virtue? Strange! that men should be content to grovel, and 
be men, when they might rise to the rank of gods! Ah, my father! that 
is my bitterest grief; to see those who have been pretending in the 
morning lecture-room to worship every word of mine as an oracle, 
lounging in the afternoon round Pelagia’s litter ; and then at night— 
for I know that they do it—the dice, and the wine, and worse. That 
Pallas herself should be conquered every day by Venus Pandemos ! 
That Pelagia should have more power than I! Not that such a crea- 
ture as that disturbs me: nocreated thing, I hope, can move my equan- 
imity; but ifI could stoop to hate--I should hate her—hate her.” 
And her voice took a tone which made it somewhat uncertain whether, 
in spite of all the lofty impassibility which she felt bound to possess, 
she did not hate Pelagia with a most human and mundane hatred. 

But at that moment the conversation was cut short by the hasty en- 
trance of aslave girl, who, with fluttering voice, announced— 

‘* His excellency, madam, the prefect! His chariot has been at the 
gate for these five minutes, and he is now coming up stairs.” 
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« Ah, so they say—Your excellent father has vanished. Heisr 
too modest—honest, though—about his incapacity for state secrets. 
After all, you know it was your Minervaship which I came to consult. 
How has this turbulent Alexandrian rascaldom been behaving iteelfin 
my absence ”” 

«¢ The herd has been eating, and drinking, and marrying, as usual, I 
believe,” answered Hypatia, in a languid tone. 

‘* And multiplying, I don’t doubt. Well, there will be less loss to 
the empire if I have to crucify a dozen or two, as I positively will, the 
next riot. It is really a great comfort to a statesman, that the masses 
are so well aware that they deserve hanging and therefore so careful 
to prevent any danger of public justice depopulating the provinee. 
But how go on the schools ?” 

Hypathia shook her head sadly. 

** Ah, boys will be boys. ... . I plead guilty myself. Video meli- 
ora proboque, deteriora séquor, You must not be hard on us..... 
Whether we obey you or not in private life, we do in public; andif w 
enthrone you queen of Alexandria, you must allow your courtiers and 

body-guards a few court licences. Now don’t sigh, or I shall be incon- 
solable. At all events, your worst rival has betaken herself to the 
wilderness, and gone to look for the city of the gods above the cata- 
racts.” 

«« Whom do you mean ?” asked Hypatia, in a tone most unphilosophi- 
cally eager. 

‘* Pelagia, of course. I met that prettiest and naughtiest of humani- 
ties half-way between here and Thebes, transformed iato a perfect 
Andromache of chaste affection.” 

** And to whom pray ?” 

“Toa certain Gothic giant. What men those barbarians do breed f 
I was afraid of being crushed under the elephant’s foot at every step I 
took with him!” 

‘* What!” asked Hypatia, ‘did your excellency condescend to con- 
verse with such savages ?”’ 

‘* To tell you the truth, he had some forty stout countrymen of his 
with him, who might have been troublesome to a perplexed prefect; 
not to mention that it is always as well to keep on good terms with 
these Goths. Really, after the sack of Rome, and Athens cleaned out 
like @ beehive by wasps, things begin to look serious. And as for the 
great brute himself, he has rank enough, in his way,—boasts of his de- 
scent from some cannibal god or other,—really hardly deigned to speak 
to a paltry Roman governor, till his faithful and adoring bride inter- 
ceded for me. Still, the fellow understood good living, and we cele- 
brated our new treaty of friendship with noble libations—but I must 
not talk about that to you. However, I got rid of them ; quoted all the 
geographical lies I had ever heard, and a great many more, quickened 
their appetite for their fool’s errand notably, and started them off 
So now the star of Venus is set, and that of Pallas in the ascen . 
Wherefore tell me—what am I to do with Saint Firebrand?” 4 

** Cyril?” 

** Cyril.” 

** Justice.” 

‘* Ah, Fairest Wisdom, don’t mention that horrid word out of the 
lecture-room. In theory it is all very well; but in poor imperfect 
earthly practice, @ governor must be content with doing very much 
what comes to hand. In abstract justice, now, I ought to nail up Cyril, 
deacons, district visitors, and all, in a row, on the sandhills outside. 
That is simple enough; but, like a great many simple and excellent 
things, impossible.” 

** You fear ~~ people.” aa 

** Well, my dear lady, and has not the villanous dem ue th 
whole mob on his side? Am I to have the Constantinople tote — 
ted here? I really cannot face it; I have not nerve for it; perhaps I 
am too lazy. Be itso.” 

Hypatiasighed. ‘ Ah, that your excellency but saw the great duel, 
which depends on you alone! Do not fancy that the battle is merely 
between Paganism and Christianity PP 

** Why, if it were, you know, I, asa Christian, under a Christian 
and sainted emperor, not to mention his august sister , 

‘“« We understand,” interrupted she, with an impatient wave of her 
beautiful hand. ‘* Not even between them; not even between philoso- 
phy and barbarism. The struggle is simply cne between the aristoc 
and the mob,—between wealth, refinement, art, learning, all that makes 
a nation great, and the savage herd of child-breeders below, the many 
ignoble, who were meant to labour for the noble few. Shall the Roman 
empire command or obey her own slaves? is the question which you 
and Cyril have to battle out; and the fight must be internecine.” 

‘I should not wonder if it became so, really,” answered the prefect 
with ashrug of his shoulders. “I expect, every time I ride to have 
my brains knocked out by some mad monk.” 

**Why not? In an age when emperors and consulars crawl to the 
tombs of a tent-maker and a fisherman, and kiss the mouldy bones of 
the vilest slaves? Why not among a people whose God is the crucified 
son of acarpenter? Why should learning, authority, antiquity, birth, 
rank, the system of empire which has been growing up, fed by the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of ages,—why, I say, should any of these things 
protect your life a moment from the fury of any beggar who believes 
that the Son of God died for him as much as for you, and that he ig 
your yore! not your superior, in the sight of his low-born and illit- 
erate deity ?” 

“«My most eloquent philosopher, this may be—and perhaps is—all 
very true. I quite agree that there are very great practical incon- 
veniences of this kind in the new—I mean, the catholic faith ; but the 
world is full of inconveniences. The wise man does not quarrel with 
his creed for being disagreeable, any more than he does with his finger 
for aching: he cannot help it, and must make the best of a bad matter. 
Only tell me how to keep the peace.” 

«And let philosophy be destroyed?” - 

« That it never will be, as long as Hypatia lives to illuminate the 
earth; and, as far as I am concerned, I promise you aclear stage and— 
a great deal of favour; as is proved by my visiting you publicly at 
this moment, before I have given audience to one of the four hundred 
bores, great and small, who are waiting in the tribunal to torment me. 
Do help me and advise me. What amI to do?” 














** Foolish child!” answered Hypatia, with some affectation of indif- 
ference. ‘And why should that disturb me? You, indeed, a daugh- 
ter of earth, it may ; but the philosopher is ready for all things. Let 
him enter.” 

The door opened, and in came, preceded by the scent of half-a-dozen 
different perfumes, florid, delicate-featured man, gorgeously dressed 
out in senatorial costume, his fingers and neck covered with jewels. 

‘‘ The representative of the Cosars honours himself by offering at the 
shrine of Athene Polias, and rejoices to see in her priestess as lovely a 
ikeness as ever of the goddess whom she serves. ... . Don’t betray 
me, but I really cannot help talking sheer paganism whenever I find 
myself within the influence of your eyes.” 

“Truth is mighty,” said Hypatia, as she rose to greet him with a 





«*J have told you.” : 

« Ah, yes, as to general principles. But out of the lecture-room I 
prefer @ practical expedient: for instance, Cyril writes to me here— 
plague on him! he would not let me even have a week’s hunting in 
peace—that there is a plot on the part of the Jews to murder all the 
Christians. Here is the precious document—do look at it, in pity. 
For aught I know or care, the plot may be an exactly opposite one, and 
the Christians intend to murder all the Jews. But I must take some 
notice of the letter.” 

“I do not see that, your excellency.” 

“Why, if anything did happen, after all, conceive the missives 
which would be sent flying off to Constantinople against me!’ 

‘Let them go. If you are seeure in the consciousness of innocence, 





smile and a reverence. 





what matter ?” 
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« Qunsciousness of innocence! I shall lose my prefecture !” 
« Your d would be just as great if you took notice of it. What- 
ever happened, you would be accused of favouring the Jews.” 


« here might be some truth in the accusation. How the 
onan bys ppevtass would go on without their kind assistance, I 
dare not think. If those Christians would but . lend me their money, 
instead of building alws-houses and hospitals with it, they might burn 
the Jews’ quarter to-morrow for aughtI care. Butnow.... 

« But now, you must absolutely take no notice of this letter. The 
very tone of it forbids you, for your own honour, and the honour of the 
empire. Are you to treat with a man who talks of the masses of 
Alexandria as the flock whom the King of kings has committed to his 
rule and care’? Does your excellency, or this proud bishop, govern 
Alexandria ’” : 7 cage 

« Really, my dear lady, I have given up inquiring. ‘ 

« But he has not. He comes to you as a person possessing an absol- 
ute authority over two-thirds of the population, which he does not 
scruple to hint to you is derived from @ higher source than your own. 
The consequence is clear. If it be from a higher source than yours, of 
course it ougbt to control yours; and you will confess that it ought to 
control it—you will acknowledge the root and ground of every extrav- 

t claim which he makes, if you deign to reply.” i 

« But I mast say something, or I shall be pelted in the streets. You 
philosophers, however raised above your own bodies you may be, must 
really not forget that we poor worldlings have bones to be broken. 

és Then tell him, and by word of mouth merely, that as the informa- 
tion which he sends you comes from his private mnewtotgn, and con- 
cerns not him as bishop, but you as magistrate, you can Snly take it 
into consideration when he addresses you as a private person, laying @ 

informatioa at your tribunal.” 

“Charming! queen of diplomatists as well as Dag soy senaet t 
ghey you. Ah! why were you not Pulcheria? No, for then Alexandria 

been dark, and Orestes missed the supreme happiness of kissing a 

hand which Pallas, when she made you, must have borrowed from the 
of Aphrodite.” . 

* Recollect that you are a Christian,” answered Hypatia, half 


I go to 


Bo the prefect departed; and passing through the outer hall, which 
‘was already crowded with Hypatia’s aristocratic pupils and visitors, 
bowed his way out past them, and regained his chariot, chuckling over 
the rebuff which he intended to’administer to Cyril, and comforting 
himself with the only text of Scripture of the inspiration of which he 
‘was thoroughly convinced—* Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

At the door was a crowd of chariots, slaves with their masters’ para- 
pols, and the rabble of on-looking boys and market-folk, as usual in 
Alexandria then, asin all great cities since, who were staring at the 
prefect, and having their heads rapped by his guards, and wondering 
what sort of glorious personage Hypatia might be, and what sort of 
glorious house she must live in, to be fit company for the great gov- 
ernor of Alexandria. Not that there was not many a sulky and lower- 
ing face among the mob, for the great majority of them were Christians, 
and very seditious and turbulent politicians, as Alexandrians, ‘‘men 
of Macedonia,” were bound to be; and there was many a grumble 
among them, all but audible, at the prefect’s going in state to the 
heathen woman’s house—heathen sorceress, some pious old women 
called her—before he heard any poor soul’s petition in the tribunal, or 
even said his prayers in church. 

Just as he was stepping into hiscurricle, a tall young man, as gorge- 
pnw | bedizened as himself, lounged down the steps after him, and beck- 
oned lazily to the black boy who carried his parasol. 

**Ah, Raphael Aben-Ezra! my excellent friend, what propitious 
deity—ahem! martyr—brings you to Alexandria just as I want you? 
— oP by my side, and let us have a chat on our way to the tri- 

unal.” 

The man addressed came slowly forward with an ostentatiously low 
salutation, which could not hide, and indeed was not intended to hide, 
the contemptuous and lazy expression of his face; and asked, ina 
drawling, feinéant tone— 

** And for what kind purpose does the representative of the Cwsars 
bestow such an honour on the humblest of his, &c. &c.—your penetra- 
tion will supply the rest.” 

** Don’t be frightened; I am not going to borrow money of you,” an- 
swered Orestes, laughingly, as the Jew got into the curricle. 

**I am glad to hear it. Really one usurer in a family is enough. 
My father made the gold, and if I spend it, I consider that I do all that 
is required of a philosopher.” 

‘A charming team of white Niswans, is not this? 
grey hoof omeny all the four.” 

J%es . ... horses are a bore, I begin to find, like everything else. 
Always falling sick, or running away, or breaking one’s peace of mind 
in some way or other. Besides, I have been pestered out of my life 
there in Cyrene, by commissions for dogs and horses and bows from 
that old episcopal Nimrod, Synesius.” 

** What, is the worthy man as lively as ever ?” 

«Lively? He nearly drove me into a nervous fever in three days. 
Up at four in the morning, always in the most infernally good health 
and spirits, farming, coursing, shooting, riding over hedge and ditch 
after rascally black robbers ; preaching, intriguing, borrowing money ; 
baptizing and excommunicating; bullying that bully, Anéronicus ; 
comforting old women, and giving pretty girls dowries ; scribbling one 
half-hour on philosophy, and the next on farriery; sitting up all night 
writing poetry and Grinking strong liquors ; off again on horseback at 
four the next morning; and talking by the heur all the while about 

losophic abstraction from the mundane tempest. Heaven defend me 

all two-legged whirlwinds! By the bye, there was a fair daughter 

of my nation came back to Alexandria in the same ship with me, with 
a cargo that may suit your highness.” 

«There are a great many fair daughters of your nation who might 
suit me, without any cargo at all.” 

* Ah, they have good practice, the little fools, ever since the days of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat. But I mean old Miriam—you know. She 
has been lending Synesius money to fight the black fellows with; and 
really it was high time. They had burnt every homested for miles 
through the province. Butthe daring old girl must do a little business 
for herself; so she went off, in the teeth of the barbarians, right away 
to the Atlas, bought all their lady prisoners, and some of their own 
sons and daughters, too, of them, for beads and oldiron; and has come 
back with as pretty a cargo of Lybian beauties as a prefect of good 
taste could wish to have the first choice of. You may thank me for 
that privilege.” 

** After, of course, you had suited yourself, my cunning Raphael ?” 

**Not I. Women are bores, as Solomon found out long ago. Did I 
never tell you? I began, as he did, with the most select harem in 

But they quarrelled so, that one day I went out, and 
gold them all but one, who was a Jewess—so there were objections on 
the part of the Rabbis. Then I tried one, as Solomon did; but my 
** garden shut up,” and my “sealed fountain” wanted me to be always 
in love with her, so I went to the lawyers, allowed her a comfortable 
maintenance, and now I am as free as a monk, and shall be happy to 
er your excellency the benefit of any good taste or experience which 


And only one 


may possess. 

“Phenks, worthy Jew. We are not yet as exalted as yourself, and 
will send for the old Erictho this very afternoon. Now listena moment 
to base, earthly, and political business. Cyril has written to me, to 
‘gay that you Jews have plotted to murder all the Christians.” 

** Well—why not? I most heartily wish it were true, and think, on 
the whole, that it very probably is so.” 

«* By the immortal—saints, man! you are not serious ?” 

“* The four archangels forbid! It ismo concern of mine. AllI say is, 
that my people are great fools, like the rest of the world; and have, for 
aught I know or care, some such intention. They wont succeed, of 
course; and that is all you havetocare for. But if you think it worth 
the trouble—which I do not—I shall have to go to the synagogue on 
business in a week or so, and then I would ask some of the Rabbis.” 

** Laziest of men !—and I must answer Cyril this very day.” 

“An additional reason for asking no questions of our people. 
you can honestly say that you know nothing about the matter.” 

“* Well after all, ignorance is a stronghold for poor statesmen. 

need not hurry yourself.” 

*«T assure your excellency I will not.” 

«‘ Ten days hence, or so, you know.” 

« pm gee oo 4 over.” 

**And can’t be he . What acomfort it is, now and " 
Can't be helped !” 3 then, that 

“It is the root and marrow of all philosophy. Your practical man, 
poor wey will try y help oe ane Ott, and torment his soul with 
: and means, and preventives and fore-stallings : your philosopher 
quiet! says—It can’t be helped. Ifit ought to 4 id will be : if ft is, 
it t to be. We did not make the world, and we are not responsible 
for it. There is the sum and substance of all true wisdom, and the 
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epitome of all that has been said and written thereon, from Philo the 
Jew to Hypatia the Gentile. By the bye, here’s Cyril coming down the 
steps of the Cwsareum. A very handsome fellow, after all, though he 
is looking as sulky as a bear.” 

‘* With his cubs at his heels. What a scoundrelly visage that tall 
fellow—deacon, or reader, or whatever he is by his dress—has.” 

“There they are—whispering together. Heaven give them pleasant 
thoughts and pleasanter faces!’ : 

* Amen!” quoth Orestes, with a sneer; and he would have said 
Amen in oe earnest, had he been able to take the liberty—which we 
shall—and listen to Cyril’s answer to Peter, the tall reader. . 

“From Hypatia’s, you say? Why, he only returned to the city this 
morning.” 

“I saw his four-in-hand standing at her door, as I came down the 
Museum. street hither, half-an- hour ago.” 

«« And twenty carriages besides, I don’t doubt?” 

‘The street was blocked up with them. There! Look round the 
corner now.—Carriages, iitters, slaves, and dandies.—When shall we 
see such a concourse as that where it ought to be?’ 

Cyril made no answer, and Peter went on—‘‘ Where it ought to be, 
my father—in front of your door at the Serapeium ?” 

‘The world, the flesh, and the devil know their own, Peter: and as 
long as they have their own to go to, we cannot expect them to come to 
us.”’ 

‘‘ But what iftheir own were taken out of the way!” 

“They might come to us for want of better anrusement. .. . devil 
and all. Well—ifI could get a fair hold of the two first, I would take 
the third into the bargain, and see what could be done with him. But 
never, while these lecture-rooms last—the Egyptian chambers of 
imagery—these theatres of Satan, where the devil transforms himself 
into an — of light, and apes Christian virtue, and bedizens his 
ministers like ministers of righteousness—as long as that lecture- 
room stands, and the great and the powerful flock to it, to learn 
excuses for their own tyrannies a atheisms, so long will the 
Kingdom of God be trampled under foot in Alexandria; so long will 
the princes of this world, with their gladiators, and parasites, and 
money-lenders, be masters here, and not the bishops and priests of the 
living God.” 

It was now Peter’s turn to be silent; and as the two, with their little 
knot of district-visitors behind them, walk moodily along the great 
esplanade which overlooked the harbour, and then vanish suddenly up 
some dingy alley into the crowded misery of the sailors’ quarter, we 
will leave them to go about their errand of mercy, and, like fashionable 
people, keep to the grand parade, and listen again to our two fashiona- 
Lo friends in the carved and gilded curricles with four white blood- 

orses. 

“‘ A fine sparkling breeze outside the Pharos, Raphael—fair for the 
wheat-ships, too.”’ 

* Are they gone yet?” 

*“Yes—why ? I sent the first fleet of three days ago; and the rest are 
clearing outwards to-day.” 

** Oh—ah—so!—Then you have not heard from Heraclian ?” 

‘*Heraclian ? What the—blessed saints has the Count of Africa to do 
with my wheat-ships ?” 

Oh nothing. Its no business of mine. 
But here we are at your door.” 

**To what ?” asked Orestes, in a horrified tone. 

**To rebel, and attack Rome.”’ 

‘“‘ Good gods—God, I mean! A fresh bore? Come in, and tell a poor 
miserable devil of a governor—speak low, for heaven’s sake !—1 hope 
these rascally grooms haven’t overheard you.”’ 

‘** Eusy to throw them into the canal, if they have,” quoth Raphael, 
as he walked coolly through hall and corridor after the perturbed 
governor. 

Poor Orestes never stopped till he reached a little chamber off the 
inner court, beckoned the Jew in after him, locked the door, threw him- 
self into an arm-chair, put his hands on his knees, and sat, bend- 
ing forward, staring into Raphael’s face with a ludicrous terror and 
perplexity. 

‘© Tell me all about it. Tell me this instant!’’ 

“Thavetold you alll know’ quoth Raphael, quietly seating him- 
self on a sofa, and playing with a jewelled dagger. ‘*I thought, of 
course, that you were in the secret, or I should have said nothing. It’s 
no business of mine, you know.”’ 

Orestes, like most weak and luxurious men. 
a wild- beast vein in him—and it burst forth. 

** Hell and the furies! You damned provincial slave—you will carry 
these liberties of yours too far! Do you know who | am, you accursed 
Jew? Tell me the whole truth, or, by the head of the emperor, I'll 
twist it out of you with red-hot pincers!” 

Raphael’s countenance assumed a dogged expression, which showed 
that the old Jewish blood still beat true, under all its affected shell of 
Neo-Platonist nonchalance ; and there was a quiet unpleasant earnest 
in his smile, as he answered— 

‘* Then, my dear governor, you will be the first man on earth who 
ever yet forced a Jew to say or do what he did not choose.” 

** We'll see!’ yelled Orestes. ‘* Here, slaves!” And he clapped his 
hands loudly. 

“Calm yourself, your excellency,” quoth Raphael, rising. ‘“ The 
door is locked ; the mosquito net is across the window ; and this dagger 
is poisoned. If anything happens to me, you will offend all the Jew 
money-lenders, and die in about three days in a great deai of pain, 
having missed our assignation with old Miriam, lost your pleasantest 
companion, and left your own finances and those of the prefecture in a 
considerable state of embarrassment. How much better to sit down, 
hear all I have to say philosophically, like a true pupil of Hypatia, 
and not expect a man to tell you what he really dees not know.” 

Orestes, after looking vainly round the room for a place of escape, 
had quietly subsided into his chair again; and by the time that the 
slaves knocked at the door, he had so far recovered his philosophy as to 
ask, not for the torturers, but for a page and wine. 

“Oh, you Jews!” quoth he, trying to laugh off matters. 
incarnate fiends that Titus found you!” 

«* The very same, my dear prefect. Now for this matter, which is 
really important—at least to Gentiles. Heraclian will certainly rebel. 
Synesius let out as much tome. He has fitted out an armament for 
Ostia, stopped his own wheat-ships, and is going to write to you to step 
yours, and so starve out the Eternal City, Goths, senate, emperor, and 
all. Whether you will comply with his reasonable little request de- 
pends of course on yourself.”’ 

‘“‘ And that, again, very much on his plans.” 

‘‘Of course. You cannot be expected to—we will euphemize-—unless 
it be made worth your while.” 

Orestes sat buried in deep thought. 

‘* Of course not,” said he at last, half unconsciously. And then, in 
_g dread of having committed himself, he looked up fiercely at the 

ew. 

‘* And how do I know that this is not some infernal trap of yours? 
Tell me how you found out all this, or by Hercules (he had quite for- 

eee Christianity by this time)—by Hercules and the Twelve 

ods, Pl— 

‘* Don’t use expressions unworthy of a philosopher. 
information was very simple and very lo He has been regotiating 
a loan from the Rabbis at Carthage hey were either frightened, or 
loyai, or both, and hung back. He knew—as all wise governors know 
when they allow themselves time—that it is no use to bullya Jew; and 
applied to me. I never lend money—it is unphilosophical—but I intro- 
duced him to old Miriam, who dare do business with the devil himself; 
and by that move, whether he has the money or not, I cannot tell: but 
this I can tell, that we have his secret—and so have you, now; and if 
you want more information, the old woman, who enjoys an intrigue as 
much as she does Falernian, will get it you.” 

** Well, you are a true friend, after all.”’ 

“Ofcourse am. Now, is not this method of getting at the truth 
much easier aud pleasanter than setting a couple of dirty negroes to 
pinch and pull me, and so making it a point of honour with me to tell 
you nothing but lies? Here comes Ganymede with the wine, just in 
time to calm your nerves, and fill you with the spirit of divination. 
. . . To the goddess of good counsels, my lord! What wine this is!” 

‘«* True Syrian—fire and honey ; fourteen years old next vintage, my 
Raphael. Out, Hypocorisma! See that he is not listening. The im- 
pu ent rascal! I was humbugged into giving two thousand gold pieces 

or him two years ago, he was so pretty—they said he was only just 

rising thirteen—and he has been the plague of my life ever since, and 
is beginning to want the barber already. Now—what is the count 
dreaming of ?” 

«His wages for killing Stilicho.” 

«* What, is it not enough to be Count of Africa?” 

“« I suppose he sets off against that his services during the last three 
years.’ 
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** Well, he saved Africa.” 

** And thereby Egypt also. And you, too, as well as the emperor, 
may be considered as owing him somewhat.” 

** My good friend, my debts are far too numerous for me to think 
paying any of them. But what does he want ?” 

** The purple.” 

Orestes started, and then fell into thought. 
him awhile. 

** Now, most noble lord, may I depart? I havesaid all I have to say; 
and unless [ get home to luncheon at once, I shall hardly have time to 


find old Miriam for you, and get through our little affair with her be- 
fore sunset.” 

**Stay. What force has he ?” 

“* Porty thousand already, they say. And those Donatist ruffians are 
with him to a man, if he can but scrape together wherewith to change 
their bludgeons into good steel. 

“Well, go..... So. A hundred thousand might do it,” said he, 
meditating, as Raphael bowed himself out, ‘He won’s get them. I 
don’t know, though; the man has the head of a Usesar. Well—that 
fool Attalus talked of joining Egypt to the Western Empire... . . 
Not such a bad thought either. Anything is better than being govern- 
ed by an idiot andacouple of canting nuns. I expect to be excommuni- 
cated every day for some offence against Pulcheria’s prudery. ' 


Heraclian emperor at Rome . . . and I lord and master on this side 


Raphael sat watching 


the sea... . the Donatists pitted again fairly against the orthodox, 
to cut each other’s throats in peace . . . . no more of Cyril’s spying 
and tale-bearing to Constantinople. ... . Not such @ bad. dish of fare. 


But then—it would take so much trouble!’ 
With which words, Orestes went into his third warm bath for that 
day. To be continued, 





THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


The village of Westbourne was what Americans would call a stylish 
pee though situated deep in the heart of Derbyshire. Most of the 
iouses had green palings and flowers in front ; there was acirculating 
library, a milliner’s shop, and a ladies’ boarding-school, within its 
bounds ; and from each extremity of its larger and smaller street—for 
Westbourne had only two—outlying cottages of various names dotted 
the surrounding fields. The largest of these, and decidedly the hand- 
somest, belonged, as the door-plate set forth, to Mr. Harry Phipps 
Bunting. It had been called Bunting Cottage, ever since the late pos- 
sessor—after having made what his neighbours esteemed a fortune, by 
himself keeping the circulating library, and his spouse the boarding- 
school—buiit it by way of consolation for the second year of his wid- 
owhood, and retired there from business to hold high gentility in his 
latter days with his only daughter and heiress, Miss Jenny. At least 
half of Westbourne believed that in the said arrangements Mr. Bunt- 
ing had his eye on a second and somewhat superior match: in short, 
those good people averred that the handsome cottage was neither more 
nor less than a substantial snare for Mrs. Phipps, the widow of a cap- 
tain and second cousin of a baronet, who, with a small annuity and an 
only son, lived in the odour of great rank and fashion in a neat brick 
house at the other end of the village. 

But if Mr. Bunting had indeed indulged in speculations on the wid- 
ow’s heart, they were cut short by a sudden summons fo take the jour- 
ney on which his early partner had preceded him; and Miss Jenny was 
left the undisputed heiress of all his gains and gatherings, now amount- 
ing to a considerable sum in a London bank, besides the newly-built 
cottage. None of the village remembered the time when Miss Jenny 
was young—not\but that there were older ladies in the community, and 
few who wore their years so well—but a matronly staidness and indus- 
try, a solidity of manner and appearance, had grown so early on the 
lady, that she had no youth, and scarcely any childhood, in the recol- 
lection of her neighbours, and she was now on the shady side of thirty. 

Miss Jenny might have had suitors, had her encouragement been 
more liberal: where is the maiden of fortune who might not? But she 
had po admirers, though there was not a more popular woman in 
Westbourne. Time out of mind she was known to have a good ad- 
vice and a helping hand for all who required either. The help was 
always kindly given, and the advice generally judicious: indeed, if 
Miss Jenny had a weakness, it was the love of direction and counsel- 
giving ; and by that breach the strong citadel of her heart was won. 
There was no house in Westbourne that gave her abilities half such 
scope as that of Mrs. Captain Phipps—so the lady continued to style 
herself. Miss Jenny’s father had advised there till he departed ; after 
which event, the widow and her son confided in the heiress. Master 
Harry Phipps was not what would be called a successful young man 
He was not either wild or remarkably stupid, as the world goes; his 
mother knew him to be a dear domestic fellow, who would play the 
flute or dominos for weeks of eveningsin her back parlour. He had 
taken one prize at college and sundry at school; had the reputation of 
being almost a beau, and, at least in Westbourne society, half a wit ; 
and was a tall, fair-faced, lathy young man, dressed well, and looking 
rather genteel, in spite of an overgrown boyishness which hung about 
him and kept the Master fastened to his name, though he had left 
twenty-five behind him. Master Harry had made attempts on law, 
physic, and divinity, without completing the requisite studies for any 
of those learned professions; somehow he had always got disgusted 
when just half-way, and at the time of our tale, had a serious notion 
of civil engineering. The fates, nevertheless, chalked out another 
line for Master Harry Phipps. How it first came about the keenest- 
eared gossips in Westbourne never knew, but the widow’s son was ob- 
served to become a frequent visitor at the cottage as the days of Miss 
Jenny’s mourning for her father expired. Inthese expeditions he was 
occasionally supported by Mrs. Captain Phipps, who at length told her 
confidential friends, and they informed the village, that her son was 
about to marry, and take the name of Bunting. Some said that Miss 
Jenny insisted on the latter step as a badge of her perpetual sover- 
eignty; some that it was a provision in her father’s will, the old 
gentleman having been heard to hope that none but Buntings would 
ever inhabit the cottage; but while they disputed that point the wed- 
ding came off with a liberal distribution of cards, cake, and gloves, a 
breakfast, at which Mrs. Captain Phipps presided, and an excursion of 
three weeks to the Lakes; after which Mr. and Mrs. Phipps Bunting, 
having got a new door-plate, and an additional crest on the spoons, set- 
tled down comfortably at home, where our story found them. 

There they were duly visited and made due returns, even to their 
uttermost acquaintance. Evening parties were got up for their ben- 
efit, as Westbourne gentility dictated. A few responses were given 
at the cottage, and people learned to call them the Buntings. When 
these occurrences and the talk concerning them were fairly over, it 
was surprising how little things were altered. Mrs. Phipps Bunting 
superintended everything, from the napery in the drawers to the bee- 
hives in the garden, with so much of her old and independent ac- 
tivity, that people caught themselves occasionally calling her Miss 
Jenny. As for her lord, he was Master Harrystill. Matrimony made 
no change in him. OnSundays he dressed himself and went to church 
with Mrs. Phipps Bunting. On week-days, he said he studied, paid 
little visits, took smail excursions, and came home to dinner. Even 
bachelors agreed that he lived under the mildest form of gynecocracy. 
Mrs. Captain Phipps gave him good advices at the one end of the vil- 
lage, Mrs. Phipps Bunting kept him all right at the other; and be- 
tween them an indescribable amount of nobodyism grew and gathered 
around him. 

Mr. Phipps Bunting—as the best bred of his neighbours now endeav- 
oured to call him—was doubtless not less contented than most men in 
the married state. Miss Jenny—that was—made a noble housekeeper, 
that was natural to her; she was not given to storms nor temper, 
nor fault-finding, nor what is called gaiety: they had kind country 
neighbours; and Mrs. Phipps Bunting sometimes spoke of her mother’s 
relatives, who were known to be fine people in London. 

There was no appearance of any change when the second of their 
wedded years commenced; but one December morning an extraordin- 
ary event occurred at the cottage, for Harry received a letter. It 
came from Charles Lacy, an old college-friend, whose achievements 
in the fast line had furnished him with many a joke and tale. He had 
been till lately a briefless barrister, but had just fallen heir to a neat 
property in an adjoining county, bequeathed him by a distant rela- 
tive, his advent to which he intended celebrating with a notable bach- 
elors’ party, and Harry’s presence was requested, together with that 
of many a college comrade. 

‘«* I think I’ll go,” said Harry, in a hesitating tone, as the note was 
read at the breakfast table. 

‘* Of course you will, dear,” said Mrs. Bunting. ‘‘ And now that I 
think of it, something must be done with that parlour chimney, it 
smokes so. Just send up the masov on your way to the coach.” 

The vehicle thus mentioned was an old stager which passed through 
Westbourne daily, carrying passengers to sundry of the unrailwayed 
towns on its track; and within two hours of the receipt of the 
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invitation Mr. Phipps Bunting, well wra up, and better warned 
against taking cold, with his best things carpe bag, and his laty’s 
commands delivered to the mason, took possession of an inside seat on 
his way to Charles Lacy’s domicile. : 

How the bachelors’ party proceeded in that locality, and how the 
failings of the parlour chimney were corrécted at the cottage, imagina~ 
tive readers may suppose; but on the third day after Harry’s depar- 
ture there arrived a note, stating that his host had invited him to re- 
main for a fortnight, that they were to have shooting in the fine frosty 
weather; and he thought he might stay. Mrs. Phipps Bunting sent 
her approbation by return of post. There was a colony of rats to be 
expatriated, a clearing out of the coal-cellar to be achieved, and a bot- 
tling of cider to get forward, under which considerations she conclud- 
ed he was better out of the way; but all these things were accom- 
plished, and more than the specified time elapsed, when another note 
came to say that Lacy positively would not let Harry home without 
seeing his uncle, the great barrister, who lived in the nearest assize 
town; and the legal protector of Miss Jenny “thought he might go 
on that visit.’ 

There was a graver and more lengthy reply to that communication ; 
but the fates forbade that Harry should read Mrs. Bunting’s in time. 
Charles Lacy’s housekeeper had a standing order to put all letters into 
a huge card-bracket, which that young gentleman affirmed had been 

resented to him by an heiress of £20, in her own right; and Mrs. 

unting’s epistle was placed in the receptacle—for before its arrival 
Harry had, like an undutiful husband, started with Charles for the 
house of his uncle. The old barrister, though not one of the brightest, 
was among the successful of his profession, and kept a hospitable, easy 
going house, with a maiden sister and two dashing nephews, in a com- 
fortable English country town, at one end of which was a railway sta- 
tion for the coming and going of London trains. Our Harry had been 
always an agreeable, commodious fellow. There were no angles on his 
temper to come in contact with those of other people: rich uncle, 
maiden aunt, and sporting nephews, all joined in requesting his stay 
from week to week; while three successive notes were in turn commit- 
ted to the card-bracket on Charles Lacy’s mantelpiece. 

«‘Harry, my boy,” said that gay gentleman, as they stood looking 
at @ passing train, ‘‘ what do you say to a run for London? I have 
another uncle there—a first-rate solicitor in the firm of Grindley, 
Blackmore & Co. Ours is a legal family. Grindley and the old hen 
would be glad to see us; and I'll introduce you to the Blackmores, a 
delightful mother and four daughters; all charming girls with three 
thousand a piece. I wish you could only hear Clementina Blackmore 
sing Will you still be true tome? Harry, if ever Lam so left to myself 
as to think of marrying, that’s the girl!” 

Let us now suppose that a quantity of additional pressing took place 
—that the nephews offered to go along as Christmas was coming—that 
Harry sent home another note to say ‘he thought he might go’—and 
that long before it reached the cottage, he was installed at the house of 
Mr. Grindley in London, who, as his nephew promised, divided a capi- 
tal legal business with his partner Mr. Blackmore. 

The proverb which says, ‘Out of sight out of mind,” was by this 
time in course of being fulfilled as regarded the good woman at the 
cottage. In the revival of old associations his college friend partially 
forgot that Harry was a family man, and the easy gentleman himself 
never thought of intruding the circumstance on people’s notice. To do 
him justice, he had a remarkably single look; all his acquaintances 
called him Harry Phipps. It was therefore no marvel that the unsus- 
pecting household of Blackmore received him as a bachelor. 

The papa of it was a hard-witted, busy-lawyer; the mamma an ex- 
cessively fine lady ; and the four daughters pretty, accomplished, fash- 
jionable-looking girls, from twenty-two—their mamma said seventeen 
—upwards, who judiciously came out in different lines ; for Miss Black- 
more was metaphysical, Miss Caroline sentimental, Miss Maria fast, 
and Miss Clementina musical. Between the last mentioned and Charles 
Lacy a strong and not discouraged flirtation was in progress, which 
afforded Harry better than ordinary opportunities for cultivating that 
domestic circle. It was not every day he would have such a house to 
call at, and Harry did his best to be popular. He hunted up high-life 

ossip for Mrs. Blackmore; he admired the solicitor’s law stories after 
Sar: he was the humble servant of all the young ladies in turn, but 
his chief devoirs were paid to the fast Maria. The reason was that 
the fast Maria would have itso. She thought him, it is true—as she 
said once to a confidential friend—a sort of goosey-goosey-gander, but 
he poliked capitally, was a personable fellow—and Maria was a spin- 
ster. Christmas was coming, and Harry stood high in favour with all 
the Blackmores. The senior miss found out that he had a philosophic 
mind; Miss Caroline said she knew there was 4 little romance about 
him—he had been disappointed in first love or something; and Charles 
Lacy had an intu’tive suspicion that the old people would soon begin 
to inquire regarding his income and prospects. The idea was exces- 
sively amusing, but yet somewhat alarming. He thought Harry was 
carrying it on too far—he was. Hadn’t he better give Clementina a 
hint? But thenClementina would think he ought to have done so long 
ago. Charles was puzzled, and he did not like to be puzzled. He 
would have nothing more to do with it. He would wash his hands of 
it. How was he to know that they were not aware of Harry’s being 
tied up? The whole thing was really uncomfortable, and he did not 
like anything that was uncomfortable. He would take Harry to task 
for his enormity, and then think no more about it. Meditating thus, 
he entered Mrs. Blackmore’s drawing-room one forenoon early enough 
to find mamma and the young ladies hard at Berlin wool—they were 
finishing Christmas presents—all but Maria, for whose amusement 
Harry was turning over a volume of sporting prints at a little table by 
themselves. 

‘© We are industrious to-day,’ said Mrs. Blackmore, ‘on account of 
our country cousin—a dear odd creature. She has sent us hampers 
and baskets full of everything nice, for I don’t know how long. The 
girls can scarcely remember when she was here last, and it would be 
such a comfort for her to have some of their work. Do, Maria, try and 
finish that purse.” 

Charles and Harry had heard of that ‘‘dear odd country cousin” 
ever since they first entered the house. The turkeys and chickens she 
sent had been described in their hearing till they thought they had 
eaten them. From the conversation of her relatives Harry concluded 
her to be a spinster or widow of an uninteresting age. However, the 
threatened arrival created a new employment for him in the shape of 
holding purse-silk for Miss Maria to wind; and owing perhaps to the 
quietness of this employment—perhaps to its occupying so long a time 
—the awkwardness of his position began to stare him in the face. He 
began to think he was a bad fellow—although it was all Charles’s fault. 
He did not know that Miss Maria thought him a goosey-goosey-gander, 
but he began at last to hate her all the same—we are so liable to hate 
those we are conscious of injuring! He became in truth afraid of her— 
she haunted him. He knew he ought to do something, but hedid not 
know what todo. He had all his life acted under advice, and he now 
felt asif he had broken from his moorings, and was on the wide, wide 
sea, drifting at the mercy of this calamity. 

At the moment we have arrived at, things had come to an alarming 
climax. In reply to his bewildered !ock Charles had turned away with 
severity—washing his hands of it—to join Miss Clementina in the cor- 
ner; and the rest of the family, who seemed suddenly to find them- 
selves de tiop, scattered away to other parts of the room. Now Miss 
Maria was a fast girl, and Harry knew it. She looked wicked, as 
if determined upon a coup d’état; and he began to perspire all over. 
The skein fared badly. At this moment some light diversion was 
made in his favour by a servant appearing with a message regarding 
somehody in the back parlour; whereupon Mrs. Blackmore went has- 
tily down stairs; and Harry's eyes followed her wistfully : he thought 
he should like to get out. 

“Oh, pte said Caroline, returning ina few minutes, “itis poor 
cozy, and mamma is bringing her up for us all to comfort her. She 
has lost I don’t know how much money by the failure of that horrid 
Skinner’s bank ; and what’s worse, she can’t find her husband.” 

“He ought to be sent home wherever he is,” replied Maria; ‘I’m 
Sure she was just too good to him. Oh, Mr. Harry Phipps, what asad 
set you men are! I declare you are ravelling again.” 

Harry, colouring to the roots of his hair, bent forward to plead some 
unintelligible excuse; the fast Maria took hold of his finger as if she 
Was cross; and at that instant another finger was pressed upon his 
shoulder, and looking up, he gazed into the eyes of his wife! 

For some seconds Harry and his spouse looked at cach other as if un- 
able to believe their eyes; but the lady’s good sense at last prevailed, 
and gulping down something which would have come out with most 
Women, she gently shook her husband’s hand, now liberated from the 
purse-silk, with “‘ Harry, love, Iam so glad to find you here. I was 
Seo? afraid that worse had happened than the failure of Skinner & 
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ever after vowed he did wonderfully, considering the looks of Mrs. 





replied in rather an indistinct tone, though Charles Lacy 


Blackmore and her daughters. Aj for Maris she retired from silk and 
all, without a word about deceivers, which was also remarkable. Sense 
in the person of Mrs. Bunting for once appeared contagious. The 
Blackmores, one and all, tacitly agreed that there had been no mis- 
take whatever in the family, beyond the droll particular of their not 
recognising ina gentleman introduced to them as Mr. Harry Phipps 
the husband of a lady whom they had been accustomed to address as 
Mrs. Bunting. By the failure of Skinner & Co. poor Mrs. Buntiog had 
lost everything but the cottage and furniture at Westbourne; a fact 
which she learned only on her arrival in London to pay a long-pro- 
jected visit to her mother’s relatives, the Blackmores. ; 

The Buntings in due time went home. We have reason to believe 
that there was never even a curtain lecture delivered oa the subject of 
the purse-silk. When we last visited Westbourne, Mrs. Phipps Bunt- 
ing was as active, as good-natured, and as popular as ever; but people 
had forgotten tosay Master Harry, for Henry Phipps Bunting, Esquire, 
had been appointed Her Majesty’s stamp-distributor for the district. 
He was also invested with a couple of agencies for certain absent pro- 
prietors ; but he never again ‘‘ thought he might go” on sporting ex- 
cursions ; and no family could have imagined him to be a bachelor, for 
ever since he set fairly to work, a more married-like man we never 
saw.—Chambers. LS 


EDMUND BURKE. 


Continued from our last. 


It has been said that Burke’s province was history, and that had he 
devoted himself to that branch of literature, he would have been the 
reatest historian that ever lived. It might be so; but we very much 
doubt it. His sketches of his contemporaries are certainly most admi- 
rable; but they do not seem to us to be drawn in the manner of a his- 
torian. They are perfectly well adapted to the place in which we find 
them; they illustrate very finely his political philosophy. But the 
only avowed historical work that he did write, the bridgment of 
English History, is assuredly not one of his most valuable composi- 
tions. 

We are far from thinking, with Mr. Carlyle, that a great poet may 
be a great anything ; for all the history of genius shows that the very 
yearning after one species of excellence prevents any high excellence 
of another kind. Genius is, perhaps, not such a mechanical thing, such 
a creature of circumstances, as, were this doctrine correct, it certainly 
would be. 

But there is nothing, perhaps, more lamentable, than the struggles 
of misplaced genius: circumstances contending against nature; the 
high-mettled race-horse dragging a coal cart. Yet it is no easy thing 
for such a man to be quite chained down to the drudgery of the world; 
the spirit is not easily confined to the bars of a prison; if it be true 
that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church, still more is it 
true that, from the tomb of a heart-broken great man, a celestial light 
arises, and illuminates the world. But, perhaps, it is not when the 
horizon is blackest. when he is most unfortunate, that he is most to be 
pitied. The darkest hour of the night is nearest the dawn ; but it is 
through the morning mists that the precipices, the mountains, the tor- 
rents, and all natural objects, appear most terrible. It is then that a 
tree becomes a spectre, a peaceful valley a yawning chasm, and the 
rattling of carriage-wheels the rumbling of an earthquake. Total 
darkness may be, therefore, better than partial light. It is not plea- 
sant to observe the noble spirit, that has laughed at poverty, misfortune, 
and neglect, pining when the hour of a deceitful prosperity is over- 
clouded. Thus it was with Burke. Johnson said that, of all the men 
he had ever known, Burke seemed to be the most equable in his spirits, 
that he appeared always cheerful, good-humoured, and contented. But 
a very interesting letter to Lord Rockingham, in 1774, just before the 
general election of that year, still remains as evidence that Burke’s 
spirits were very far from being always the same, however little he 
might be inclined to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

Some private circumstances made it necessary that Burke should not 
sit in parliament again for Wendover. Of this he writes : 

‘* In this difficulty, which is superadded to others, sometimes, when I 
am alone, in spite of all my efforts, I fall into a melancholy which is 
inexpressible ; and to which, if I give way, I should not continue long 
under it, but must totally sink; yet I do assure you, that partly, and 
indeed principally, by the furce of natural good spirits, and partly by 
a strong sense of what I ought to do, I bear up so well, that no one who 
did not know them, could easily discover the state of my mind or my 
circumstances. I have those that are dear to me, for whom I must live 
as long as God pleases, and in what way he pleases. Whether I ought 
not totally to abandon this public station, for which I am so unfit, and 
have of course been so unfortunate, I know not. It is certainly not so 
easy to arrange me in it, as it has been hitherto. Most assuredly I 
never will put my feet within the doors of St. Stephen’s Chapel, with- 
vut being as much my own master as hitherto I have been, and at li- 
berty to pursue the same course.” 

This was but a momentary sinking of the heart. 
solicited to stand for Wendover, an 
Bristol 

At the time when Bristol did itself the honour to choose Burke as one 
of its representatives, it was the second city of the kingdom. As yet, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow did not 
threaten the pre-eminence of the metropolis. London was first and 
Bristol second. The Marquis of Rockingham and his friends were held 
in honour by the British merchants. Grenville had set their opinions 
at defiance; but Burke had always his house open for them, and his 
ears were always ready to listen to their complaints. 

But Burke was the very antithesis of a democratical politian. He 
was far too much in earnest ; far too philosophical, to abandon his ideas 
to the enthusiasm of his constituents. Hence the speech that he de- 
livered on returning thanks for his election, is one of the calmest and 
most reasoning of all the productions of his mind. It has all the judg- 
ment of the closet ; no academic lecture could exhibit less passion, and 
academic lectures, as we all know, are very passionless things. Even 
at that time an incident occurred, which was very ominous of what 
followed, and we could almost believe that Burke foresaw his disagree- 
ment with the good constituents who rejected him six years after they 
had first made him member for Bristol. A popular politician must 
pay continued worship to Nemesis; the waves en the beach of Bristol 
were more stable than the minds of that great commercial constituency. 
The newly elected member disclaimed the idea that parliament was an 
assembly of delegates, or that the member of each county and town was 
a mere ambassador of the electors. 

One fine Setpember day, in the year 1780, the noonday sun shone on 
a strange sight at the Bristol Guildhall. The greatest statesman and 
politician of that generation, stood forward to vindicate his parliament- 
ary life for the six years during which he had been member of that 
city. He had manfully struggled against all the powers of the court, 
shoved aside on every occasion the glittering bait of corruption ; though 
poor himself, he had withstood every temptation of wealth, honour, and 
applause ; he had striven to preserve the empire from civil war ; he 
had foretold the consequences of all the insane violence with which the 
ministers goaded their fellow-men on the other side of the Atlantic to 
throw off the yoke of the mother-country ; he had endeavoured to unite 
subordination with liberty, peace and quiet with energy and progress ; 
he had laboured night and day in the affairs of the empire ; he had devot- 
ed himself to the private interests of his constituents, and might be 
seen full of ardour, running about on their business, like a ship-broker, 
to the custom-houses and wharves, the Treasury and the Admiralty ; 
he had endeavoured to introduce a great plan of public economy ; he 
hed applied most enlightened commercial principles to Ireland, but at 
the same time refused to join in the insolent triumphs and narrow pro- 
vincial prejudices of his native country: for conceding this act of com- 
mercial justice he had become unpopular at Bristol; for thinking it no 
more than justice, he had become unpopular in Ireland; he had exert- | 
ed himself, like a true philanthropist, to alleviate the miseries of those | 
who were confined in prison for debt, and acknowledged himself a 
debtor to the debtors; he had contended for liberty of conscience for all 
men of all denominations; he had strenuously attempted to infuse a 
liberal and enlightened spirit into the British legislature ; he had been 
elected without the least chicanery or flattery ; and now, as he stood 
before them, he disdained to apologize for what he had done during the 
six eventful years since hiselection. This was a noble spectacle. There 
is something sublime and heroic in the conduct of Burke at this mo- 
ment. It affords a complete answer to those who say that he pursued 
highly popular courses at all times before the French Revolution. It 
is in the spirit of his later years, but not more so than the very first 
act of his public life. Never since the House of Commons became a 
great branch of the British legislature, had any of its representatives, 
in the short period of gix years, done so much as Burke did while he 
represented Bristol. It would seem that no member ever had a better 
claim, not only to be again elected, but to be in every way applauded. 


Burke was again 
was elected for both Malton and 











Burke, however, was rejected. Philosophy, wisdom, and eloquence are 
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as nothing to minds inflamed with party zeal, religious animcsi 

selfish prejudices. Bristol was one of the most Po Peg pont ng 
encies of the kingdom ; amid the coming political storms, perhaps this 
part of Burke’s life may be worthy of some consideration. 

The little borough of Malton again received the great philosopher, 
and Burke had had quite enough experience of great constituencies 
ever again to trust to their discernment. He represented Malton until 
he retired from parliament, and his son succeeded him in that repre- 
sentation. 

His brief career of effice was eminently disinterested. But his arig- 
tocratic friends were by no means very ardent and grateful. It must 
ever remain as matter for wonder that the man who had so long led 
the opposition, who had displayed every power of the statesman, the 
orator, the philosopher, and the patriot, who had been the life and 
soul of the party, and had kept it steadily in the true constitutional 
course amid all the quicksands of seventeen years, was not thought 
worthy of a seat inthe cabinet when the Rockingham party acceded to 
power. Younger men with long pedigrees were considered better fitted 
to serve the party calling itself liberal, than Edmund Burke, who was 
only the greatest man of the eighteenth century. Had he immediately 
abandoned the party for ever, and united at once with Mr. Pitt, as 
some of these hereditary legislators said he wished to do, a few years 
later, assuredly it was not for them to accuse him of apostasy. 











The death of the Marquis of Rockingham might well to have 
released Burke from a political fidelity that had been go ill-requited. 
But he proceeded in the same course without hesitation. The affairs 


of India had been for awhile put out of view during the American war, 
but as that war was brought to a close, the Eastern empire now receiv- 
ed Burke’s constant attention. The energy, the industry, the deter- 
mination, the eloquence, the principles that he had hitherto devoted to 
America, he now brought to bear on India. But the difficulties were 
still more numerous. America was at least colonized by Englishmen, 
and bore the impress of the English character ; although the colonies 
were not well understood, bps they were, at least, not entirely un- 
known. On India the cloud of ignorance gathered in thick darkness. 
Strange tales reached the ears about palaces of gold and ivory, myri- 
ads of camels with their palanquins, turbaned guards covered with 
jewels, heaps of diamonds, widows burning themselves on funeral 
piles, parents tossing their children into the Ganges, worshippers 
throwing themselves under the cars of idols, princes surrounded with 
slaves, women carefully shrouded from the gaze of men, valleys black 
with jungle, whence the howl of the tiger and the laugh of the hyena 
were echoed—of rajahs, durbars, banians, polygars, duans, pollams, 
soucars, zemindars, soubahs, and other barbarous things quite incom - 
prehensible to plain English people. Our countrymen had not laid 
aside the idea that they were only islanders; they did not know what 
a high station they had to fulfil. Members and electors had just the 
same degree of knowledge, and that was no knowledge at all, about 
our Indian empire. They had not yet learnt to look at Great Britain 
in her imperial capacity: so sudden, so wonderful had been the estab- 
lishment of our dominion in the East, that India was regarded as free- 
booters regard their prey, and not as a trust that involved the pros- 

erity of millions, for whose welfare the ruling people were responsi- 

le. So late as ten years ago, a great writer, in an essay on Lord 
Clive, thought it necessary to apologize for writing on a subject that 
to educated Englishmen had so little interest. 

Burke, after spending his mornings on India committees, and all hig 
leisure hours in studying Indian details, found himself shortly ina 
new world, of which his countrymen had no idea. With all his usual 
ardour, he set himself to understand the great questions that arose out 
of this subject. When he had once grasped them, he laid aside all Eu- 
ropean prejudices, all notions that the Hindoos and the Mussulmen 
were in a state of subjugation. A crime committed in India appeared 
to him in the same light as acrime committed in England. The poorest 
native who ate his rice under the dominion of the Company, was, in 
his eyes, as worthy of protection as any free-born Englishman. Cab- 
inet ministers were too much in the habit of considering the mi!lions as 
mere machines for taxation; but Burke felt that all these multitudes 
were really individuals, and that each individual was a human being. 
Hence his blood boiled with indignation as he read of the brutal treat- 
ment of the two Begums; and hence he sympathized so deeply with the 
sufferings of Marie Antoinette. The two Begums, indeed, dwelt at 
Fyzabad, and were the mother and wife of the late Nabob of Oude; 
Marie Antoinette resided at Versailles, and was the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and wife of the King of France ; they were both foully wrong- 
ed and tortured under pretence of public good; and Burke felt as 
acutely for the misery of the Indian princesses, as of the Queen of 
France. A son, after being plundered himself, was instigated an¢cven 
forced by a British statesman to pluader his mother. Her eastle was 
stormed, her most devoted servants put into irons, and tortured. No 
buccaneer had ever used more barbarity in getting the treasures of hig 
victims, than a Governor-General of the East India Company had 
thought himself right in exercising, because, forsooth, the directors 
were clamorous for money. For money the greatest crimes are per- 
petrated ; and it is to prevent those enormities that governments are 
established. For money an English statesman agreed to let out the 
bravery and skill of the English armies, and a gallant nation was given 
over to a cruel tyrant, to be robbed, murdered, and extirpated. The 
only defence that has ever been pleaded as an excuse for those bloody 
and barbarous measures is, that the governor-general robbed and mure 
dered, not for himself, but for his employers, and that all his wicked 
actions proceeded from misdirected public spirit. He was not sordid, 
he was not rapacious, he did not love blood: and what he did, was from 
zeal for the cause of his country. 

The pretence of public good has always been made for every great 
crime that stains the history of the world. Public good was alleged ag 
some justification for the destruction of Carthage, for the alternate 
massacres of Marius and Sylla, for the murder of Socrates, for the per- 
secution of the Christians, for the extirpation of the Albigenses, for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, for the auto-da-fés of Spain, for the 
fires in Smithfield, for the dragoonings of Louis XIV. All these great 
crimes, Burke in his different writings has execrated ; and he laughed 
with bitter irony at the excuses their apologists had offered. No fright- 
ful outrage that ever was perpetrated has wanted defenders; and even 
defenders of great nume. Seneca wrote in defence of Nero, and the 
bloody assizes of Jefferies have had their white-washers. It was un- 
der pretence of public good, that the Protestant Association fanned the 
flames that in the year 1780 threatened London with a general confla- 
gration. It was under the pretence of public good, that two years 
later, as we have before me Hastings thought himself justified im 
setting at defiance all natural instincts, all private rights, when he 
obl ged Cheyte Sing to disregard every filial feeling, and commits 
base wrong on his mother. It was under the same miserable pretext 
that the September massacres in Paris were committed, and all the 
frightful crimes of the revolutionists. Burke condemned the Protest- 
ant Association, he condemned the revolutionists, and he condemned 
Hastings. It must be observed that he always valued himself on his 
consistency, and declared that it was the key tohis public life. Whether 
his opinions were right or wrong, is not the question. | 

When Hastings’ public spirit is pleaded in excuse for his publiccrimes, 
and when Burke’s conduct is spoken of as violent and fanatical, it 
ought to be remembered that Burke never believed im the possibility 
of convicting the governor-general. He knew the House of Lords too 
well. He knew that the cause of India gained nothing from his adyvo- 
cacy, for he was more unpopular than the veriest machine of office, or 
the most corrupt minion of the court had ever been. He knew well 
that in the eyes of worldly politicians, success, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins. Hastings was certainly no ordinary man. Rome 
never set an abler pro-consul over any of her conquered provinces.— 
Fearless, resolute, full of resources, unconquerable by adversity, clear- 
sighted in ail his schemes, often changing his means, but never losing 
sight of his end, patient under every difficulty, steady, ardent, saga- 
cious, he was, indeed, a practical statesman. Had his energies been 
called forth in Europe, where rules are laid down that could not be 
easily broken through he might have left a spotless name. Many men 
with intentions no purer than his, have never had their actions ques- 
tioned. But, unhappily, the social state of India at that time, if it 
called forth his abilities, also called forth the evil qualities of his na- 
ture. The history of his long and eventful administration must be al- 
lowed even by his warmest advocates to contain many blemishes; and 
it gave rise to a very difficult moral and political question. With this 
subject we have at present nothing to de, except so far as it relates to 
Burke’s conduct; and in whatever light Hastings’ public character 
may be regarded, the crimes with which it was sullied afford s suffi- 
cient justification of his great accuser. They who will take the trou- 
ble of turning to the third volume of the Correspondence, p. 42, 
see a most important letter from Burke to Sir Philip Francis about the 
affairs of India, He declares plainly that all he could expect would 


be to justify himself, and that he was quite aware, uader present cir- 
cumstances, how impracticable it was to convict Hastings. 


This re- 
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markable letter is dated the 10th of December, 1785, before the in- 
explicable conduct of Mr. Pitt during the next session of Parlia- 


But it may be asked, if Burke never believed that he could convict 
the governor-general, why did he devote so many years of intense la- 
bour to that hopeless object? Why did he declare, in one of his latest 
works after the trial had been decided, that it was on this public duty 
that he valued himself most? It was not surely for the gratification 
of idle vanity, nor for the wreaking of any private vengeance.— 
The Rev. Mr. Gieig may think it becoming in him, as the panegyrist 
of , and the friend of Hastings’ family, to suggest some dis- 
creditable motives for Burke's actions, but if his life and character do 
not prove the falsehood of these suggestions, we are not disposed, and 
have neither time nor space, to say anything about the matter. Was 
the conduct of Hastings so spotless that any one who found fault with 
it must of necessity be acting under personal malevolence? And though 
Burke did not succeed in convicting him, did he do no good by devoting 
go many years to this business, and bringing it before the world? 

When he afterwards said that this was the most important business 
of his life, and that which, if he had to be rewarded at all, was most 
deserving of reward, he was not speaking like a maniac. Though 
nominally unsuccessful, success had really crowned his labours; though 

tly defeated, he was certainly not disgraced. Many years be- 

fore Hastings returned from India, and even previous to many of his 
uestionable actions, Burke had complained bitterly of the neglect that 
Parliament shewed to the newly-acquired empire in the East. He 
spoke with scorn of the prevalent notion, that there was one morality 
for Europe, and another for Indi2, and said that the Indian government 
would never act properly unti) some great oftender met with deserved 
t. His object, then, in accusing Hastings, was to make a 

great and memorable example, from which all future Indian governors 
might take warning. ‘ith this object, he selected the greatest man 
who had ruled the Eastern dominions, the man who had been longest 
in power, who had shown the most abilities as a ruler, and who had 
the most frequently set at nought the plain rules of la» and justice 
when they stood in the way of the Company’s interests. To use hisown 
words, he sought out ‘‘the captain-general of iniquity,” and struck 


with all his might at this leader’s towering crest. He subjected Has- 
tings to such a searching examination as perhaps no human being had 
ever before undergone. If the governor-general was not formally con- 


demned by the House of Lords, assuredly he did not pass quite scathe- 
less through the ordeal ; and if Burke did not brand the man whom he 
believed to be a great criminal, his ultimate object in prosecuting the 
offender was fully attained. That object was the welfare of the people 
of India. It was to protect the natives from oppression, to teach the 
East India Company some respect for public faith, to apply the public 
on of Europe to the government of India, that he spent many years 
@ most valuable life. He taught the proudest British pro-consul of 
the East that distance did not annihilate the great instincts of right 
and wrong which the Author of mankind had implanted in the human 
breast, that there was a time when he would be called to account for 
every public action, that might did not ove mean right, that though 
geas rolled between India and England, yet the English love of honesty, 
the English hatred of oppression, the English punishment of injustice, 
could extend even to Hindostan. 

Was not Burke, then, successful? Was he wrong in believing the 
impeachment a sacred duty, which he was called by every law of God 
pm man to perform? The history of India since that time affords a 
sufficient excuse for all his violence, in what he sincerely believed to 
be aholy war against Indian oppression ; for, from the time of Hastings’ 
impeachment began the purification of our Indian government. Men 
might differ about the merits of the old man who was living quietly at 
Daylesford, but his most enthusiastic admirers, when they became 
rulers of India, were very careful not to imitate his crimes. Lord 
Clive, indeed, ventured, during his last mission in the East, to intro- 
duce gene peblic reforms into the government; but he effected little, 
and the effects of that little were soon done away. Most certainly it 
is not to him we owe the benevolent and philanthropic system that has 
been more or less pursued during the present century ; and we should 
have thought higher of Lord Clive’s merits, as an Eastern reformer, 
had not many of the greatest abuses against which he afterwards vainly 
struggled, sprung from his own deplorable breach of faith. He was the 
first Indian commander who sanctioned the doctrine of there being one 
morality for Europe and another for the East. Hastings may have 
believed himself to be only following the pernicious example that Chat- 
ham’s ‘‘heaven-born general” first set, and the greatest corruption. 
a nistration, peculation, and oppression continued after Clive’s 
aching heart was at peace in its quiet grave. The Hindoos may reve- 
rence the statue of Lord William Bentiack ; they may bless the memory 
of the many wise and good men who have endeavoured to elevate them 
in the ranks of social beings; but that all this has been done, and more 
than this will be done, is principally due to the noble exertions of a 
man who had never set his foot on Indian ground, and whose name the 
natives had never heard. c ; 

Burke took the same delight in contemplsiiug Hindostan as he did 
in contemplating America. The contrast of the civilization of the two 
countries was peculiarly interesting to his mind. India spoke to him 
of the past, of many races, many languages, many religions, of princes 
who had ruled great empires, while we were yet in the woods ; of liter- 
ature, science, and art, different from any that Europeans had jet 
studied ; of the changing scenes, like the advancing and receding of a 
deluge, which the history of the Arab, Tartar, and Persian invasions 

mted. Nor with all his violence, and all his so-called bias of 
on, do the charges he laid on the tabie of the Commons, and the 
most able reports that he drew up, contain any wild notions or great 
cunggeretins. We have been at some pains to examine the statements 
on which the charges against Hastings were founded, and we might say 
of Burke’s writings on this subject, what Mr. Macaulay says of the 
Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents ; there is scarcely a 
single touch unsubstantiated by facts of unquestionable authority. The 
remises of both Hastings’ accusers and advocates were, indeed, near- 
f the same ; they began to differ when the conclusion was to be drawn. 
o his friends, Hastings’ patriotic motives were everything; to Burke, 
these patriotic motives were nothing, in comparison with the acts of 
Wrong and injustice of which the governor-general was accused. 

This desire to effect 2 great public reform in India, this devotion of 
all his energy and ability to the service of the suffering natives, ac- 
counts sufficiently for his conduct during the stormy period of the 
coalition miristry. In the able “ Motion relative to the Speech from 
the Throne,” after the general election which had been so fatal to the 
party of Pox and North, the principles on which Burke acted are fully 

ed. The motion, it is necessary to observe, was not a party 
measure ; it was moved by Burke, and seconded by Windham; and was 
made without any encouragement from Fox or his immediate friends. 
From this, and from some circumstances shortly following, it becomes 
evident that the public and private friendship of Burke and Fox was 
not so very cordial even at this time, and that the French Revolution 
‘was not necessary to show the hollowness of this seeming union. Events, 
indeed, had thrown these two men together, but they had little in com- 
mon. Charles Fox had assuredly many good, great, and amiable quali- 
ties, but to people who know the history of those times, and who are 
not inclined to worship as saints all the leaders of a certain party, it 
seems mere nonsense to call him “ the greatest parliamentary defender 
of civil and religious liberty.” He was as bad a representative of pure 
liberalism, as Pitt was of pure toryism. With the change of circum- 
stances, it is not difficult to suppose that Pitt might have become the 
champion of the Whigs, and Fox the champion of the Tories Pitt com- 
menced his public career as a parliamentary reformer and as a respect- 
able democrat; and Fox in his ey days supported the Middlesex 
election, and set all public opinion at defiance. Now, during all these 
times, Burke acted consistently with himself and his avowed principles. 
No man advocated the constitutional cause so powerfully during the 
debates on Wilkes and Middlesex ; he at all times spoke and wrote 
against a change in the representation; he at all times condemned ab- 
stract principles, and any violent and sudden innovations; even while 
he was composing the Letters on a Regicide Peace, he corresponded with 
Grattan on Catholic emancipation, and with Dundas on the abolition of 
the slave trade. Pitt, it is now well known, had very much the same 
ideas as Fox about the French Revolution. Both these official states- 
men, when the great convulsion first burst forth, spoke of it as an un- 
mixed It was a dawning of a happy day for the French nation ; 
the future was all bright and glorious to France and the world. The 
Bastille had scarcely fallen, the ruins were still smoking, when from 
ont of its ashes Burke thought he saw a frightful spectre ascend, and 
stand glaring with fiery eyes, and menacing with outstretched arm ali 
the and sceptres, art, and civilization of Europe. It is difficult 
to — acting in any manner but in that which he did, at all 
the periods of his life. He often met with « partings of the 
ways,” but he never seems for a moment to have hesitated in the course 
which he took. This cannot be said either of Fox or Pitt, and all 





this it is necessary to understand well, if the last act of Burke’s life is 
to be as appreciated. 

In all the Indian details, Sir Philip Francis was at Burke's elbow, 
and perhaps was at one time too much trusted, and had far teo much 
influence over the impetuous orator. They were certainly on most in- 
timate terms; Francis acted with his characteristic vanity and pre- 
sumption, and indeed, it appears, took the liberty of saying things, at 
which no other person ventured to hint. In the midst of the labours 
on the impeachment, the French Revolution broke out, and it was of 
course natural for Francis and Burke to converse on that important 
subject. The two or three letters from Sir Philip, in Burke’s Corres- 
pondence, are an image of the man. 

He communicated to Burke in the December of 1789, a printed scheme 
of a general bank in France. It was for the purpose of giving credit 
to a new paper currency, to the amount of six hundred millions ; and with 
the economical difficulties of the period, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that Burke had no faith in such a financial scheme. Four months later 
we find Francis writing to Burke about some proof sheets that were 
evidently part of the celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution. 
This letter is dated the 19th February, 1790, ten days after the debate 
on the army estimates, during which the first public and serious differ- 
ence between Burke and Fox occurred. Francis entreats Burke to 
consider well the step he is about to take; it was likely to be of very 
great consequence, and ought never to be undertaken without the most 
careful deliberation. At all events, Francis would act the part of a 
sincere friend, and give his opinion that the work both in matter and 
manner was of hte questionable merit. The composition, Sir Philip 
thought, was very loose; it was unworthy of Burke to enter into a war 
of sarcasms with Dr. Price, and the sentiments about Marie Antoinette 
and French chivalry were mere foppery. Could Burke really be seri- 
ous? Was he such a determined champion of beauty, as to be ready 
to draw his sword in defence of any jade, if she were only hand- 
some ! 

Burke received this letter late one evening, after returning from 
Carlton House, and of course wrote a long reply to it, before going to 
bed. He regretted that Francis was the only one of his acquaintances 
who dared to give him advice; he must search himself, and endeavour, 
old as he was, to correct this rough and menacing manner. The com- 
ee of the work was undoubtedly loose; but he intended it to be 
oose. He had no idea of digesting his matter into systematic order ; 
the style was open to correction, but his natural style of writing was 
somewhat careless. But Francis’s main objections were of a much 
deeper nature, and Burke finds, with no sort of surprise, that they differ 
only in everything. It was a matter of some delicacy to suppress what 
he had written, for by doing so, he would indirectly admit that the in- 
famy he was about to incur was really deserved. He was well aware 
that he was opposing the inclinations and prejudices of many people ; 
it was for this very purpose that the letter was written. He was sur- 
prised how Francis, with the paper in his hand, could dream that the 
author found no other reason but her beauty, for disapproving of the 
manner in which the Queen of France had been treated. He would 
not wait until all calumnies and slanders were forgotten, before he 
gave way to his natural sympathies, and expressed his particular feel- 
ings. He was not to prove juridically the virtues of all those whom he 
saw suffering every kind of contumely and wrong, before he endeavour- 
ed to interest others in their sufferings. Was he not to lament that he 
had lived to see all chivalrous manners extinguished, by means of spec- 
ulations of finance, and the false science of a sordid and degenerate 
philosophy? When he thought of what the Queen of France once was, 


|} and what she then was, the tears did flow from his eyes, and wetted his 


paper. These tears came into his eyes again every time he looked at 
his own description. Francis might think this downright foppery, but 
it was true, and would be truc when they were no more. 

Such was Burke’s answer. It was, however, enclosed in another 
written communication to Francis, from young Richard Burke. This 
is of the greatest interest, and, after having read and re-read it, until 
every word is impressed on our memory, we are convinced that Richard 
understood his father better than any man living during his generation. 
He certainly appreciated Burke much more truly than his correspon- 
dent Sir Philip Francis, or than Fox or Pitt, or any statesman of the 
day. The common opinion «bout Richard Burke is, that his father 
very much overrated the abilities of his son, and that, indeed, it was 
only parental fondness which clothed his offspring with all the attri- 
butes of genius. This assertion was only made after the grave had 
closed over both son end father, when it was impossible to discover 
what Richard’s abilities really were. It is certain, however, that he 
was a good man and a dutiful son. It is certain that the letters which 





he wrote to Burke on French politics, are far above mediocrity. 





A VISIT TO APSLEY HOUSE. 


BY AN OLD WATERLOO COLONEL. 


One of the most remarkable features of the past prolonged London 
‘‘geason,” was the amiable readiness with which some of the leading 
members of the British aristocracy threw open the doors of their 
splendid mansions, that the dense multitude who could inscribe their 
names and addresses on acard, might have the opportunity of studying 
the works of art with which those lordly dwellings are decorated. The 
eye has never taken in so many intere:ting and instructive objects as 
were reflected upon the retina in 1851. As if the ‘‘Great Exhibition” 
were not per se a cloying feast, the Duke of Northumberland and the 
Earl of Ellesmere, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Ward, and the Marquis 
of Westminster kept open house as far as their picture galleries were 
concerned, and thousands of persons whose range of observations had 
theretofore been limited to the scanty ‘National’ and the varied 
** Vernon,” now found ample opportunity of studying the finest works 
of the finest old masters. Correggioand Demenichino, Raphael, Poussin, 
Salvator Rosa and Guercino, Guido and Parmeggiano, Teniersand Van 
Dyke, Titian and Michael Angelo, until then names, and names only, 
in the uncultivated English ear, now became identical with rich fancies, 
poetic suggestion, loftiness of conception, grandeur of execution. A 
new standard of artistic excellence was presented to the respectable 
masses. The Landseers, Maclises, Mulreadys and Coopers of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition were thenceforth to be judged by their ap- 
proaches to the marvellous works of the Schneiders, Jan Steins, Jan- 
sens, and Cuyps. People learnt, if they learnt nothing more, that the 
middle ages produced painters who understood thoroughly the effects of 
contrast, who painted well because they painted under the influence of 
religious fervor, or close intimacies with nature, and who possessed the 
art of manufacturing colours, the brilliancy of which was perpetual. 
Verily, the services rendered by the proud Earls and Dukes of Great 
Britain to the Joneses and the Stubbses of middle life have been con- 
siderable, and are not to be numbered among the least of the advan- 
tages which occurred to the public in the bygone memorable year. 

Amongst the brilliant mansious, whose walls glow with instruction, 
there is, however, one to which no access was given to the community 
at large, although, it is not going too far tosay, that had the ponderous 
iron gates been thrown open, the enthusiasm would have far exceeded 
the diurnal gatherings at Northumberland and Bridgewater Houses. 
Perhaps the recollection of certain public outrages was too firmly im- 
pressed on the memory of the noble owner to induce him to draw up 
the iron blinds which a lawless multitude once forced him to adopt—or 
possibly his frigid temperament felt nothing of the stirring influences 
which, for the season, fad made an oligarchy cosmopolitan. Whatever 
may have been the feeling, it is certain that while other magnificent 
abodes were thronged with the oi po//oi Apsley House still preserved 
its stern, cold, exclusive majesty. Its staircases and galleries were 
still unprofaned by the footsteps of the outside barbarians—its pictures 
still veiled from the gaze of the untitled mob. This is now to be 
lamented, for probably there is not a palace in London which presents 
a greater variety of works of art, illustrative alike of the skill of the 
Italian and Dutch painters in their respective walks, or of the power of 
modern artists in delineating the great events and great men of the 
present century. . 

If any inference is to be drawn regarding a man’s character from the 
quality of his goods and chattels, the first impression to be derived 
from an inspection of Apsley House is favourable to the modesty and 
the generosity of the heroofa hundred fights. Will it be credited that, 
in a house which may be said to consist of a series of picture galleries, 
there is not a solitary portrait of the Duke himself? No, nor a bust 
nor a statue—save the little statuette by d’Orsay, and the hard bust 
by Nollekens, both of which are put out of the way or bundled with 
two or three score works of the same kind, intoa small vestibule which 
no one stops to examine? Such, however, is the fact, and it may be 
accepted as an evidence of greatness. But trpe greatness does not stop 
short with the gratification of its modesty. It indulges itself with a 
generous homage to the ee which it alone has been capable of 
justly estimating. Thus, though we see no effigies of the Duke of Wel- 





lington, from first to last we behold types of the vast genius whose 


sehemes he baffled—whose ambition he crushed. At the ve 
Ga ge mngy ca pans Depney rp J yy statue, of 

, stern, and erect; one hand gras the bronze Imperial tre, 
the other holding a brazen ball, A which, in simple wecheen t pr ee nd 
the figure of Victory. Itis said that when the majestic statue came 
into the Duke’s possession, it was ag that the symbol of Victory 


foot of 
apoleon, 


should be removed. The Duke would not hear of it. We cannot charge 
our memory with a catalogue of all the pictures of Napoleon which 
adorn the walls of the mansion, but we remember being much struck 
with asmall, admirably executed painting of the young General of the 
armies of Italy and Egypt poring over a map of the future field of opera- 
tions. The dark hair cut short over the forehead, and falling in lank 
tresses over the neck and shoulders, the high coat collar, the features, 
the expression of intense thought, all present the original portraiture 
which has been reproduced in a thousand plates illustrative of Lodi 
and Marengo, and Rivoli—the passage of the Alps, and the journey 
across Cairo desert. And besides this, there is a picture of the Consul 
= - Emperor, of Lucien and Hortense, or Pauline, we could not tell 
which. 

« To show that though indifferent to the gratification of his own vanity, 
he is not unmindful of the claims of friendship, the Duke has careful y 
preserved many portraits—some of them mere heads, or rough kit-cat 
sketches—of the companions of his toils, dangers, and exploits. Hill 
and Anglesey, Fitzroy Somerset, Beresford, Barnes (Sir Edward), 
Colin Campbell, (best of caterers!) Halkett, Gurwood, and very many 
more, occupy places in an ante-room. In close contiguity with them 
is @ striking picture of Soult—the best and bravest, and most liberal of 
French Marshals—a soldier to whom (and Massena) the Duke, in his 
conversation, invariably pays just tributes of admiration, and whom he 
has lived to shake by the hand as a gallant foeman worthy of a great 
soldier’s friendship. The full length pictures of Napoleon and the late 
George the Fourth, in his Highland fal lals, are familiar to all who 
have seen the engraving of the Heroes of Waterloo. These, with paint. 
ings of the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Cowley and Lord Mornington, 
occupy a room at the back of Apsley House—by no means the least 
interesting, for it speaks of the affection of the Duke for the brothers 
who rose ‘with him and by him, and from one of whom he derived 
some of his earliest opportunities of distinction. But this is not the 
only room consecrated to the objects of his love. In the drawing-room 
where the Waterloo banquet is annually held, are two busts and pic- 
tures of the beautiful Marchioness of Douro, the Duke’s daughter-in- 
law, whose attachment to him is as touching as his regard for her is 
earnest and paternal. These tributes to domestic fondness are not the 
less striking that they are seen in company with a hundred subjects of 
an antagonistic character. 

_ Innumerable as have been the pictures of the battle of Waterloo, it 
is not hazarding too much to say, that very few have faithfully repre- 
sented the great crowning event of the wars with Napoleon. If it is 
difficult to describe a battle, it is far less practicable to represent on 
canvass the ever changing scene, choose what moment you will.— 
Hence the best representation can only be partially correct, illustrat- 
ing a single point, or isolated movement ; and even then the imagina- 
tion must be challenged to assist the artist’s conceptions. We were 
curious, therefore, to ascertain which of the many pictures, professin 
to commemorate the bloody field of the 18th of June, 1815, had foun 
favour in the Duke of Wellington’s eyes ; for it was rational to conclude, 
from his matter-of-fact cast of mind, that nothing would possess the 
honour of his countenance which did not approach the truth. It did 
not take long to discover that Sir William Allan’s large painting had 
enjoyed the advantage of selection. As it has never, we believe, been 
engraved, it may be interesting to the stranger to be told, that this 
picture represents the battle just previous to the final charge of the 
French Imperial Guard. Perhaps it was not the smallest recommend- 
ation of the treatment of the subject, that the foreground represents 
Bonaparte and his staff, instead of the stereotyped Duke and his aides- 
de-camp. The countenance of the Emperor denotes internal trouble. 
He has set his political and military life upon a cast, and anxiously 
watches the ‘hazard of the die.” Two of his lieutenants intently ob- 
serve him: the expression of his saturnine countenance is the barome- 
ter of their own hopes and fears. Beneath the {Emperor the French 
guard are passing towards the British, whose impenetrabie, but dimin- 
ished squares en echellon, occupy the crest and slope of the opposite 
hill. From these the independent fire of the triple ranks flashes red] 
upon the intrepid cuirassiers. Dim, in the distance, is the Britis 
leader and hissmall cortege. In one hour from the moment represented, 
the fate of Europe was decided. 

Of modern subjects, of a professional character, there are but two 
othor pictures :—Wilkie’s immortal ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners reading the 
Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo,” and somebody’s companion repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Greenwich Pensioners.”” But of the ancient masters 
there is a very pretty and well chosen collection, chiefly of the Flemish 
school—Jan Stein and Teniers occupying conspicuous places. Then 
there is the equestrian figure of Charles I., which may, or may not, be 
the original Van Dyck; a capital battle picture by Salvator Rosa, and 
a few Correggios, Claudes, and Poussins. We do not pretend to much 
connoisseurship in these matters, but we cannot avoid the suspicion 
that the effect of these numerous paintings must be damaged in the 
garish light of day, by the gold frames resting on yellow satin walls, 
surmounted by a ceiling profusely decorated with gold moulding. A 
groundwork of satin cloth, or floss, would probably be more favourable 
to the Duke’s gallery, as softening the glare, and presenting a striking 
contrast. . 

We cannot recall, at this instant, any more of the pictures of the 
upper apartments. It may however be stated, on the authority of 
those who have had exclusive opportunities of exploration, that in the 
lower apartments, carelessly huddled together, are numerous busts and 
statuettes of great men, chiefly of the present day. Massena is to be 
recognised by his low forehead; Pitt, Wellington, the Duke of York, 
George the Fourth, by the thousand and one copies which are to be 
found scattered over the United Kingdom. And there is the statuette 
of Malborough writing his dispatch on the kettle drum; an incident, 
valuable historically, and because it gave the Duke a practical hint he 
was not long in applying. 

Altogether, the Apsley House collection is exceedingly interesting. 
Curious to know what chance the nation would have of possessing a 
few of the valuable relics of the war with Revolutionary France, we 
were told by a near relative of his Grace’s, that it is not intended that 
one single picture or bust shall be given away. The whole collection 
is to descend in perpetuity to whomsoever may possess the title of Duke 
of Wellington ; and to this person also is bequeathed the superb ser- 
vice of plate presented by Portugal; the collection of porcelain, being 
representatives of the Duke’s career, chronologically arranged—a gift 
—_ the King of Prussia; and the swerds and books belonging to his 

race. 

It may not be out of place to add, that, in a vault beneath the garden 
at Apsley House, are placed, in a dry depository, methodically ar- 
ranged, all the public and private documents illustrative of the differ- 
ent phases in the Duke’s career. These, it is understood, are to be 
given over to Lord Mahon after the decease of the Duke, in the full 
persuasion that his lordship, with such admirable material at his com- 
mand, will produce a memoir, in which the public will for the first 
time learn the exact truth concerning, not merely the Duke’s personal 
history, but of everything relating to affairs in Ireland, India, the 
Peninsula, the Netherlands, Vienna, and France. Sucha work will be 
of inestimable value; for there is no doubt that the Duke has in his 
time been much maligned, because he has not chosen to gratify public 
curiosity at the expense of the character of others, or to the probable 
detriment of the great operations which he was charged to carry to a 
successful issue.—U. S. Mag. 





SETTING UP A CARRIAGE. 


About three years after I had given up my liberty, and become the 
better-half (as he says) of Mr. C » my worthy spouse having some 
fortunate speculations in railway shares, came to the determination of 
making a somewhat greater show in the world; and to this end, after 
minutely calculating the cost—for he is a prudent man—he decided 
that, without injuring his family, he might venture to “ set up his car- 
riage.” eee = | fully made up his mind to do so, like a good husband, 
he condescended to consult me on the subject, and I, of course, like a 
dutiful wife, after raising sundry objections—(let me here state in con- 
fidence, out of pure contradiction, which every woman so dearly loves ; 
for,in my secret heart, I was trying to outdo my dear friend, Mrs. 
Brown, who kept a shabby four-wheel, I say)—having indulged m 
natural humour for perversity, I consented at length to the scheme, wit 
every appearance of being over-persuaded against my will. 

The next thing to be considered was the sort of carriage to be pur- 
chased ; and this gave rise to a matrimonial discussion of some length. 
Mr. C contended that we might commence with a britska, and 











one man-servant—a thing, in my mind, not to be thought of for an in- 
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. Lrepresented to him that the Thompsons, 
oe Ther that sort of thing; that wen my dear Rise. Mrs 
Brown, was, as I knew, straining every nerve t» rise from the va garity 
of the before-mentioned four-wheel, to the dignity of a britska. wu, 0, 
my dear, I said, better remain as we are, than not to do the thing in 
style ; a close carriage-and-pair, with coachman and footman, or none 
at all for me.” 

Having expressed these sentiments, I left 
returned to my dressing-room to examine my ward-robe, and ma 
such preparations as I 


vanity, 


it to my friends on foot ! 
clining posture in front of my mirror, and practised a few graceful 
bows, varying the expression of my coun 
of persons I supposed myself condescending to notice. 
was soon joiaed by Mr. C , and it is, perhaps, needless to add, 

that his meditations had ended in his coming round to my opinion. I 
had gained my point, as I knew from the first I should, and, in a short 
space of time, found myself in possession of as handsome a turn out as 
any in the neighbourhood. ein 

The first use I made of my new acquisition was to pay calls, and that 
very morning I had the pleasure of passing Mrs Brown on the road, 
and gave vent to my feelings in one of those patronizing moves that I 
had so carefully practised. My calls were, upon this occasion, some- 
what longer than usual, in order that my friends might have time to 
admire my beautifal liveries and noble horses. I must here remark 
that the day was rather cold, being, as I very well remember, the 30th 
of October. . 

The next morning 





I again wished to take a drive, and ringing the 
bell, desired, in an important tone, ** that Wilson would put the horses 
to, and bring the carriage round ia half an hour. A few minutes 
elapsed, and Wilson desired to speak to me, if ** perfectly convenient. 
I ordered him to appear, and having several times respectfully touched 
his forehead, he inquired, in a hesitating manner, ‘if I was going to 
make calls?” I was surprised at the question, aad felt a strong incli- 
nation to dismiss him on the spot for impertinence : however, I checked 
myself, and, observing that he appeared tu have something on his mind, 
thought it better to reply quietly in the affirmative. Then, ma’aw, if 
you could contrive not to stay so long as you did yesterday, ma’am ; 
this cold weather the horses catches cold, ma am, coming out of a warm 
stable; and I’m responsible to master, ma’am.” 

I was thunderstruck ; I never heard of such a thing as horses taking 
cold, and did not at the time believe it, though I afterwards changed 
my opinion. I thought the coachman feared for himself: however, I 
did not pass any remark, as I felt irr.tated, and I make a point of never 
betraying symptoms of anger before the servants. In spite of my inward 
resolves to do as I liked, 1 was surprised to find myself really making 
very short visits, and excusing myself to my friends, by saying that 
the horses would take cold. ; 

About a month previous to the purchase of the carriage, my little 
Johnny had been very unwell, and was sent, for change of air, to visit 
his grandmamma in the country. One morning [ received a note from 
dear grandmamma, begging I would go over, for my pet was again ail. 
ing: all anxiety, 1 exclaimed, “my dear, pray order the carriage; | 
will get ready immediately, and cun be there in an hour and a half.” 
My feelings cannot be described, when Mr. C--—— deliberately replied, 
«“ Jane, you talk like a fool; look at the snow; do you suppose I am 
going to have my horses out on such a day! they will soon be off work, 
if you use them in any suc> manner.” I actually screamed. I could 
not help it; the cold-bearted man evidently th ught more of his horses 
than (here my maternal fears exaggerated a little) hic, perhaps, dying 
baby. A scene naturally followed; and, after | had sufficiently re- 
covered from a fit of hysterics, to which I am very subject when agitat- 
ed, we drove off in a crazy old post-chaise, hired from the nearest inn. 
Will it be believed, from this time I never have dared to mention the car- 
riage in rainy or snowy weather ; on those occasions I invariably walk, 
and drive on the fine days. 

On New-year’s day we were invited to a ball at my sister's; she 
had lately removed intoa very handsome house, with great capabilities 
for ball-giving. I had just dressed, and was leaving my room (I per- 
fectly recollect my costume was blue watered-silk, with lace flounces, 
and white roses ininy hair,) when Mr. C——came to inquire ifI had had 
the forethought to bespeak a coach. [had never dreamt of such a thing. 
“No, of course not; was anything the matter with the carriage ?” ‘*Mat- 
ter! was I mad?’ exclaimed Mr. C . ‘Did Lintend to be the death of 
those horses, not to mention the servants? Did I think human nature 
could endure sitting up to rub down those animals when we returned, 

certainly not before three o'clock?” For the future, he begged I would 
remember, that his equipage was not to be used like a hackney-cab. 
I was silenced, for [saw a reply would not do just then: we sent to 
the stand for a coach, and, after waiting an hour, drove off in an abom- 
inable vehicle, smelling vilely of stale cigars. In getting out, I caught 
my beautiful lace flounce on a nail, and tore it past all hope of mend- 
ing; I did not enjoy that party. Well, summer came at length, and I 
hoped that now I should enjoy the privilege of using my own carriage 
without molestation. Vain hope! 1 had not taken halfa dozen drives, 
when one of the horses (Wilson intimated from over work) became unfit 
for service, and the best part of the summer had passed before he was 
again pronounced sound. 

As soon as this was the case, I took the first opportunity of going 
about six miles into the country, to see a very dear cousin, and prevail 
upon her to bring her two eldest children, and spend the day with me, 
Mgr to send her home in the carriage. Oh! the look with which 

r.C received the announcement of this plan and promise, por- 
tentous of a coming storm of more than usual violence! 

“Indeed you seem to think, Mrs. C , that my equipage (this was 
always the way he spoke of that unfortunate carriage) is not only to be 
at your command, but that of all your friends. I siou/d have thought 
that the late indisposition of my horse, and the long bill 1 had to pay 
on his account, would have taught you alesson. May I beg, madam, 
that you will, for the future, consult either myself, or, in the event of 
my absence, Wilson, before you make any more of your agreeable ar- 
rangements.”’ 

This was my last struggle; on no other points have I ever been beaten ; 
but here I fiad I can have no voice, so firmly are master and man both 
lesgued against me. Whenever now an excursion is spoken of, Wilson 
must be taken into the counsel, and rine times out of ten, he proves 
satisfactorily, to his master, that the proposed drive is either too long, 
or the hills too steep, or the roads too bad to think of attempting it. 
Though I flatter myself I am a tolerable tactician, I have here no chance; 
coaxing, sulks, scolding, hysterics, and fainting I have tried, all with 
the same want of success. Oh! the vanity of human expectations! I 
feel I shall never again be happy, until that tyrannical Wilson is dis- 
charged, and the carriage put down; everything about it is now a 
Source of annoyance ; the very footman whom, at first, I believed to be 
& modest, well-disposed young man, has become presuming and imper- 
tinent. The horses are so fat, they cannot get out of a walk for more 
than ten minutes at a time; and ifI wish to drive faster, when I dogo 
out, 1am told we shall have them broken-winded the next thing. 

It is needless, however, to hint these things to Mr. C——; he says I 
4M prejudiced. In short, asI said before, ‘ our equipage” is the great 
‘oss of my existence. —E. Cook’s Journal. 

——@————_ 


MEN AND THINGS IN FRANCE, 
Gleanings from late papers. 











seen TRVCTION FOLLOWING DissoLuTion.—Of the late National As- 
fruit... the theatre of so many passionate appeals, of so much 
eft stan and barren eloquence—only four bare walls are now 
It is oe ing; and in a few days even these will completely disappear. 
ra ae that the erection was temporary, and intended only to last 
almost pee instead of more than three years. It was constructed 

orkm Atirely of wood, plaster, and canvass, with very little masonry. 
which me still employed in removing all traces of the building, 
appendan eed, was a deformity to the fine palace of which it was the 
ound a &e. I passed near the spot to-day, and in the court-yards I 
workm rtillery men sauntering about, or cleaning their guns, and the 
id 0 en throwing about the fragments of the bureaux and the benches, 
in fd any Very little compunction—quite as little as the grave digger 
men, et manifests at tossing about the relics of perhaps as mighty 


eRe Bioop wit sPEAK ouT.—On Saturday the “ anciens eléves” 
ollege of Henry IV. gave their annual banquet, which was 


v 
noha erously attended. The majority of the guests, however, ws 
of A agen 8stonished on learning that General St. Arnaud, Minister 


Was to preside at the table 


and the dinne Some few left in consequence, 


r passed off quietly, no political ** causeries” enlivening 


the Joneses, and the | its dullness. 





C—~ to think it over, and | the following purport :—‘* Among friends there are no politics. 
ke | ‘anciens eléves de Henri lV.’ now present will not refuse to drink to 
deemed requisite for the dignity of my Carringe. | the I 
J could not help indulging in a small portion of hope—pardonable Ministry, 
when meditating upon my approaching greatness-—& Carriage: | I pe, _ : * 
There was rapture in the thought! How elegantly I would move frow | “I drink,” he concluded, ** to their healths - 

—and 1 here stationed myself in a slightly re | with transports, and, one after the other, not only MM. Odillon Bar- 











M. St. Arnaud was supported on hi3 right by M. Provost, 
the well-known actor of the Theatre Frangais—an establishment which, 
not content to illuminate once (like the other theatres), illuminates 
every night in honour ofthe ‘coup d'état.” The Theatre Frangais is 
a part of the Royal Palace of the Orleans family, and owes its station 
and prosperity to their wealth and patronage, At the hour for ‘‘toasts,” 
MI. de Wailly (Proviseur du College de HenrilV.) rose, and spoke + 

e 


the healtu of their old associates aud comrades, who, whether in the 
at war, at the tribune, or at the foot of the throne of Louis 
hilippe, have taken a distinguished part in the destinies of France ” 
The speech was received 


rot, Montalivet, &c., but the Princes of the House of Orleans—Nemours, 


ountenance according to the style | Joinville, D’Aumale, and Montpensier, were proposed and drank with 


enthusiasm. M. de St. Arnaud joined in the toasts, without offering 
any observation or taking any part in the demonstration. 

A Lirrve Puain TaurH.—The sham of maintaining the Republican 
inscription, ‘‘ Liberty! equality! fraternity!” under present circum- 
stances, has appeared so very glaring to the Prefect of the department 
of Allier (one of the lately disturbed districts), that he issued the 
following decree, dated the 19th ult. :—‘* Whereas political inscriptions, 
and particularly the words liberty, equality, and fraternity, which 
figure on most of the public buildings, present no character of utility, 
but are, on the contrary, for the people a perpetual excitemeat to re- 
volt by holding up to them the emblem and recollection of a triumph- 
ant insurrection; whereas the same may be said of the trees, called 
of liberty, which obstruct our public squares and walks, and are now 
dried up and decayed sticks, the Prefect decrees :—Article 1. Every 
political inscription, without exception, and in particular tie words 
‘ liberty,’ ‘ equality,’ ‘ fraternity,’ shall be immediately removed from 
the fronts of public edifices and private dweliings. The trees of liberty 
shall be cut down or rooted up. Article 2. Trees which, having grown 
luxuriantly, are an ornament to the commune, are alone to be ex- 
cepted.” 

CensornsHIP—THE Press.—The article of the new constitution which 
is to regulate the limits of the freedom of the press is anticipated with 
painful curiosity by all whom that important question most immedi- 
ately interests General expectation is not raised very high, however, 
and the celebrated passage of Beaumarchais, in the speech of Figaro, is 
quoted continually as a motto likely to be applicable to the condition 
of the *‘ independent journalist,” ander the military despotism which 
M. Troplong is attempting to mould into a constitution :—** Pourvu 
que je ne parle en mes ecrits ni de l’autorité, ni du culte, ni de la 
politique, ni de la morale, ni des gens en place, ni des corps en credit, 
ni de l’Opera, ni des autres spectacles, ni de personne qui tienne 4 quel- 
que chose, je puis tout imprimer librement, sous U’inspection de deux 
ou trois censeurs.” 


Tue Same—JuxLes Janrn.—The censorship is to form one of the 
articles of the new constitution now being drawn up by M. le Premier 
President Troplong, who will present this valuable document to the 
French people, as ‘‘etrennes,’ on the 2d of January; ‘‘ Des petits 
cadeaux entretiennent l’amitié,” says the proverb. The appointments 
of the censors are p id out of the ‘‘ fonds secrets,’ which, as their 
jurisdiction is as dark as that of the Council of Ten, is not inappropri- 
ate. It is a fact worth naming that, during the 24 years M. Jules Janin 
has written for the Journal des Débats, his * feuilleton” of Monday 
never once failed to appear until the Monday after the ‘‘ coup d’etat—- 
or ** coup d’homme d’etat,” as the fiatterers of Louis Napoleon entitle 
it—viz., Monday the 8th of December. 

Tue Same.—It is a common saying abroad that no one is so easily 
deceived as aspy. It is often the case that the censor of an intellec- 
tual nation is ignorant or stupid:—and an amusing illustration has 
just occurred, in respect to the Journal des Débats, of the sort of men 
who are now sitting in secret judgment on the literary labours of France. 
M. Jauin, in his usual articles on the theatres, introduced several 
pungent sentences from Tacitus, which—being in Latin—were over- 
looked by the censor, but were caught up in the Cafés, and so, brought 
down on the paper a threat of suspension from the Elysée. In his no- 
tice of ‘‘ La Fileuse,” a new piece at the Gaité the /euilletonist re- 
marked—*: But (it is a saying of Tacitus) things that are ill gotten 
bring nothing but weakness—‘ nemo unquam imperium flagitio quasi- 
tum bonis artibus exercuit.’” Further on, M. Janin cited the speech 
of a senator to Nero:—‘‘I loved thee so long as thou wert worthy the 
friendship of an honest man ; but now that I see in thee a parricide, an 
actor, and an incendiary— parricida, histrio, incendiarius,’ I contemn 
and hate thee.” A third, and as it is said a still more offensive, quota 
tion from the same author occurred in noticing *‘ Le Vampire” at the 
Ambiqu Comique, The allusion is better understood in the setting of 
the critic—‘‘ Deux hommes qui ne doutent de rien, mais que faire, et 
quel reméde a ces exces? Une fois que 1’on est dehors de ses limites 
naturelles, qui peut dire ou on vas’arreter? * neque metus ultra, neque 
pudor est!” The fourth and last passage, ‘* de coercendo intra limites 
imperio,” was apropos of some incident in the same piece.—The English 
reader may judge of the sort of freedom left to the press of Paris when 
such an event as the appearance of a theatrical notice in the sedate 
columns of the Débats, interspersed with a few sentences of Latin, made 
‘‘an extraordinary sensation.’’—Let us add, that in France the censor- 
ship is extended from newspapers to books :—even reprints and new 
editions must be submitted. We shall not order our next edition of 
Tacitus from Paris. 

Tue Same—Srocx ExcHanGe Reports.—An incident connected 
with the censorship of the press has excited some attention amongst 
Bourse people. Tie leading journals of Paris have beenin the habit 
of publishing every Monday a weekly review of Bourse operations, with 
a summary of the movement during the past week, accounting for its 
fluctuations, and indicating the probable movement of the next These 
articles had, of course, noticed the late considerable rise in the funds 
as in the other public securities; they expressed their anticipation of 
a reaction; and they earnestly urged speculators to keep themselves 
onthe reserve. These articles have been suppressed by the censor, 
who, however, has treated all with impartial severity. The absence 
of the usual weekly notice, and the interference of the censorship in 
the operations of the stock-market, have been much remarked on, and 
have given rise to various interpretations. 


Tar Same—TuHearricaL.—The theatres are beginning to gather a 
little courage, and on Saturday no less than three demonstrations on 
the part of the public were elicited, at three different theatres, by cer 
tain passages in plays presented for the first time. At the Vaudeville 
& new ‘‘ revue’ was produced, entitled ** Les Premiéres Armes de 1852” 
in three acts, the last act comprising a pageant intended to represent 
the apothesis of all the Bonapartes. In the progress of the first two 
acts, however, certain flattering allusions to the President were so 
plainly disapproved by the audience that shortly after the curtain fell 
upon the second act an order from the Minister of: he Interior, forbid- 
ding the performance of the third act, was presented to the manager. 
Fears were entertained that if mere allusions were so unfavourably 
received, a wholesale apothesis might create a more formidable opposi- 
tion. As no exp!anation was offered for the suppression of the last act 
the audience became vociferous ; but all in vain, neither act nor apolo- 
gy was tendered. It was at this same theatre, in 1848, that M. Marrast, 
after three months of office, was received in so insulting a manner by 
the public that he was compelled to leave his box. M. Marrast is re- 
ported to have exclaimed on that occasion, ‘ Notre regne est fini’’ 
Again, on Saturday, at the Cirque Olympique, in a certain scene of a 
drama entitled ‘* Bonaparte in Egypt,” or as M. Janin calls it ia the 
heading of his feuilleton, ‘‘ Re-bonaparte en Egypte,” the troops have 
to cry, ** Vive la Republique,” whereupon the audience rose en masse, 
and cheered ‘a l’outrance.”” The same night at the Porte St. Martin, 
which has reopened under a new director, a lengthy melodrama of the 
Melivgue school, entitled ‘* L’ Imagier de Haerlem,” was presented for 
the firsttime. Laurent Coster, to whom, among many others, is attri- 
buted the invention of printing, unfolds the secret of his discovery to 
the Devil. ‘* Ton invention est bonne,” says the Devil; * Elle favorisera 
la liberté,” replies Coster. ‘* J’y mettrai bon ordre—j’inviterai le 
censeurs,” retorts the Devil. Atthis point a number of well-know 
journalists started up suddenly, and cried, ** Bravo, bravo!” and th 


the movement, took up the matter, and the applause became deafening. | 
—The hundred-eyed “censure,” however, was among them; and a| 
very shot time elapsed before orders from the authorities to cut out | 
the offensive dialogue reached the ears of the astonished manager. 
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8 | yards, but could scarcely hear the report. 
4 President of France, on the Boulevards of Paris, one of these new 
whole audience, at once sympathizing with the feeling which incited 


Hugo, asked him how matters were going on in the department of the V 


and if the votes were likely to give a majority to the President. «« W 
do you wish to know ”” said M. Hugo. “ Ma foi,” replied the light-fin- 
gered gentleman, ‘ parceque je m’en vais aux galéres, et je voudrais que 
tout fut tranquille la” The “Oui” and “ Non” of the election gave 
a wide field to the *‘ gamins,” whose peculiar ‘‘ esprit’’ was on the “qui 
vive” during Saturday and Sundays. The soldiers and police at several 
of the voting stations were continually annoyed by these vivacious 
street- plagues, who, in place of a bulletin, set up a howl of * Non—non 
—non, non, non,”&c., to the familiar tune of ‘* Drin, Drin,” whieh M. 
Jullien hasimmortalized in his * Row Polka.” To finish this badinage, 
there is a new evening journal, published at one sou, sold in the streets, 
much to the annoyance and the detriment of the proprietors of the Pat- 
rie, which costs three sous. The name of this journal is Le Public and 
it is amusing when the vendor cries, ** Public,’ to hear the immediate 
response of the ‘‘ gamins,” in the same tone, “ la re’”—which, on the 
reiteration of the name of the journal by the vendor, becomes a ** re- 
publique,” and vice versa. 

Tue Nationan Guarp—ruHe Cuiercy.—It ig said that nearly 
1,000,000 muskets have been delivered up to the Government in ccnse- 
quence of the dissolution of the National Guards in those communes 
said to have taken part in the insurrection. It is not yet generally 
known that the 10th legion of the Garde Nationale of Paris ig to be 
dissolved—a fact which I have learnt, however, from good authority. 
Oaly five legions will then remain out of the 12. It is credited in most 
quarters that the intention of Government is to get rid of the National 
Guard altogether—which, in other words, may signify to disarm the 
people entirely, and thus render future “‘ emeutes” improbable, if 
not impossible, so long as the fidelity ofthe army can be counted on. 
The church is, of course, in high favour, and compliments are pro- 
fusely exchanged between the President and the clergy, who have un- 
bounded confidence in each other. On Christmas eve there was a grand 
féte, with ill!uminations, in the quarter 8t. Généviéve, where is situated 
the Panthéon, which magnificent building is shortly to take the name 
of the saint in question. 


Exirep Nove .isrs.—Letters from Brussels inform us that Alex- 
ander Dumas, the celebrated writer of romance, is all the rage; that 
he nas already sold anew romance to M. Meline, the ** piratical” book- 
seller, for 40,000f. ; and that he is about to purchase an hotel in the 
capital of Belgium. It appears that MM. Thiers and Victor Hugo 
never show themselves in public. 


—_——>__ — 


THE FRENCH RIFLEMEN. 


I find that Mr. Delvigne, the inventor of the now celebrated rifle of 
the Tirailleurs de Vincennes, had to contend against the ignorance aud 
prejudices of all the civil and military authorities of France from 1826 
to 1837, although he pointed out how the best troops of France, under 
the most experienced officers, had been beaten by the riflles of the pea- 
santry of the Tyrol. The loss, however, of officers and men in Algeria 
was so great thatin 1838 the Duke of Orleans, before going to Atrica, 
organized a battalion of the Tirailleurs de Vincennes (then called Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique) to take with him. As an instance of the perfection 
of this weapon even in 1838, it may be mentioned that the Duke while 
reconnoitring was annoyed at the pranks played by an Arab Sheik ata 
distance of atout 650 yards. He offered five francs to any soldier wh» 
would knock the Arab down. A soldier (M. P.) stepped out of the ranks 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique and instantly shot this Arab chief through 
the heart. The arches below the County Fire-office at the Quadrant, 
in Regent street, are distant from the Duke of York’s pillar about 600 
yards, so-the officers of the Senior and Junior United Service Ciubs 
may form some idea of the efficacy of these French rifiles. But since 
1838 many improvements have been made in Mr. Delvigne’s rifle and 
its ammunition. In 1842 there were ten battalions of these tirailleurs, 
armed with what was then thought the perfection of a rifle, but in 1846 
great improvements were made. There are now in the French army a 
force of 14,000 men armed with this ‘‘ 1846 model rifie’’—this unerring 
and murderous weapon, with its cylindro-conique hollow bail (Or- 
ders have been lately given to “rifle” the common muskets of the French 
army, and to provide the cylindr-conique hollow ball.) This ball re- 
sembles a large acorn, with its point like the top ot a Gothic arch 
(Ogive.) The present French musket “ fusil de munition,” model 1840, 
is tully as good as the musket now used in the British army, and I 
here give the results of 300 shots of model rifle 1846 (with balis before 
they were made hollow) and of 3800 shots of the musket (as good as 
the British,) these 600 shots being fired by the same men at a distance 
of 656 yards. The targets fired at were five panels, made of boards of 
poplar wooed, exch about an inch thick. The tour were placed direethy 
in rear of the first at a distance of a yard from each other. Each 
panel was 13 feet long and 6 feet high, thus representing a column of 
sections composed of six men in front (a man in the ranks occupies 22 
inches.) The model ritie, 1846, put in the target out of the 300 shots 
127 balls, of which 83 went through the whole of the five panels, and 
out of the 300 shots fired from the French musket (equal io the Brit- 
ish) only 33 balls struck the target, eight of which only penetrated the 
first panel and two balls the second. Thus the 14,000 French, with 
their present rifles, can hit a section of six men in front 40 times in 100 
shots, while the British muskets, with similar distance and number of 
shots, can hit only 11 times. 

But since the late invention of the hollow cylindro-conique balls by 
Captain Minié, and now used at Vincennes, as precise firing can be done 
at 1,150 yards as I have above stated at 656 yards, and Captain Minié 
himself wiil undertake to hit a man at a distance of 1,420 yards 
three times outof five shots. This ball always enters with the point, 
and if fired at distance of 1,500 yards, will penetrate two inches into 
poplar-wood. Until recently I myself was incredulous, but personal 
acquaintance with one of the earliest and best instructors ia the Ecole 
de fir, and I have gone over the practice ground with him, make me 
feel quite certain of the truthof whatI assert. ‘The groundis marked 
out for the recruits, beginning at 200 yards from the target, and in-' 
creasing by 100 yards finishes at 1,150 yards. It is found by caleu- 
lation that at 328 yards a man has the appearance of one-third his 
height, at 437 yards one-fourth, at 546 one-fifth. By a very simple in- 
strument of the size of a penknife, called a stadia, distances can be 
measured accurately to 500 yards, and the sights of the rifle can be 
adjusted to the space indicated by the stadia. I have tried this sta- 
dia and measured the distances indicated, and pacing the ground found 
it correct. At a distance of 765 yards, this rifle would toa certainty 
knock down a life-guardsman in spite of his cuirass, and a front of 10 
men at 1,100 yards. I cannot pretend to givea scientific description of 
this carabine a-tige and its ammunition. ‘The barrel is about 2 feet 10 
inches long. The breech is smooth, with a small piece of steel of cylin- 
drical form screwed into its centre, and on the proper adjust went of 
this piece of steel (¢ige) depends the precision of the firing. When the 
bayonet is fixed, the length is about 6 feet, and its weight about /0Ib. 


| This sabre bayonet is admirably adapted for attack and defence, and 


can also be used as a bill hook. The interior of the barre! has four 
spiral grooves, deeper at the breech than at the mouth. The old Freneh 
ball weighs 26 grammes, this ball47 1-2 grammes. The ball is of lead, 
of cylindro-conique shape, but hollow towards the thicker end, into 
which hollow is put a piece of iron (cw/ot) slightly fixed in the ball, 
and resting on the powder. When fired this piece of circular iron 
(cu/ot) is orced into the interior of the leaden bull, and consequently 
presses its parts outwards against the sides of the barre), and produces 
a more certain e@im than if the ball had been forced down with a heavy 
ramrod and mallet. This rifle can be loaded with the same quickness 
as the common musket. This hollow ball appears the great improve- 
ment. The price of the French musket is 35f., or £1 8s., and that of 
the carabinc-a-tige, with bayonet, 54f., or £2.38. The charge of pow- 
der is 4 1-2 grammes, but I am ignorant of the manner of making the 
ball and its covt, as this information has been refused to me. 

The efficacy of this arm is daily proved in Algeria, and at the late 
siege of Rome not an artilleryman could stand at his gun, and Gari- 
baldi’s cfticers in scarlet were regularly shot down without seeing or 
hearing from what quarter the shotcame. On the practice ground, on 
avery clear calm day, I could see the smoke at a distance of 1,160 
At the late election of the 


balls entered the forehead of a Socialist Representative the moment he 


appeared on the barricade with his red flag—in short, disguise it as one 
may, 500 men so armed are more than a match for any 5,000 men armed 
with the present British musket. 

* * * 


* There is now a8 much difference between the rifle of the 


Tirailleurs of Vincennes 2nd our regulation muskets as between our 
Prison Cuir-Cuat—Tue Gamrins or THE Boutevarps.—A rather | muskets and the bows and arrows of the Indians. 
amusing anecdote is recounted apropos of M. Charles Hugo (son of Vic- | the difficulty of holding even veteran soldiers in hand when they see 
tor Hugo), who, as you know, has been for some time imprisoned | their comrades falling from unseen foes; therefore one may easily sup- 
in the Conciergerie for ‘seditious writings” in the Avenement, M.| pose what panic would be amon 

Victor Hugo’s late journal. A “ yoleur,” fellow prisoner of M. Charles | one of them to a certainty would 


All old officers know 


the Caffres when if four are together 
be shot at a distance of 1,100 yards, 
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Che Albion. 
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and if they were in crowds each ball fired would kill its man at 1,530 
yards; andI have no hesitation in saying that if the force at the Cape 
were armed as they ought and might be, the war would soon finish, and 
with comparative little bloodshed. ' : 

A new era in warfare has begun. A large force of cavalry will be 
decimated before they can come into action. Officers sent out on re- 
connoissance are certain of being shot by an unseen foe. Field artille- 
ry is only efficacious against a column at a distant not exceeding 700 
yards, and of what use is the gun without its men and horses, which 
are sure to be struck down? As & matter of economy compare the ex- 

nse of one gun with its requisites, and 2/. 3s. the price of the cara- 

ined tige. The French, to save damaging the buildings and monu- 
ments, of Rome, used their tirailleurs to shoot down the enemy’s artil- 
lerymen the moment they appeared at their guns. I have considered 
it my duty to attempt to show the benefit which may accrue to the 
country by arming our men with this weapon. If our 40,000 sports- 
men were armed with this weapon, what country would ever dare even 
to think of invading the British Isles? Lam well awire that many 
prejudices must be overcome before any new plan is tried. I have 
shown how comparatively trifling would be the expense, but still l doubt 
its adoption, as many officers are stillin the British army who may re- 
member that the powder oa the soldier's head was considered quite 
as necessary as the powder in his cartouche-box.—VFrom a pudlished 
letter, on the Caffre War. 

~~ 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AT NOTRE DAME. 
Paris, Jan. 1. 

The ceremony has taken place. Thanksgivings have been offered up 
to Heaven for the coup @ état of the 2d of December, which according 
to its admirers, has saved a great country from the horrors of anarchy 
and “Socialism.” Vox populi vor Dei. The voices of 7,600,000 
Frenchmen have chosen Louis Napoleon as the head of the nation, the 
arbiter of its destinies, the steward of its wealth and industry. He 
who but a month since chastised the people with fire and sword, im- 

risoned generals, statesmen, and deputies, defied the law, trampled 

e constitution under foot, and scorned the oath which he had tazen 
to defend it, sat this morning in the cathedral surrounded by the dig- 
nitaries of his own creation—the church, the army, the law, the bench, 
all but the tribune which he has apnihilated—under a gorgeous canopy, 

which touched the roof of the sacred edifice, and wanted but the effigy 
of a diadem to be imperial. Tbe honours paid to a King anointed ou 
the day of coronation are scarcely greater than those which attended 
Louis Napoleon this morning in the venerable church of Notre Dame. 
A solemn ‘* 7'e Deum d’ actions de grace” was performed at the same 
hour in every cathedral church of France; the blessing of Heaven was 
invoked upon the country, and upon that great mission which the people 
have conferred upon the man who has been appointed to sway its des- 
tinies for the term of 10 years. The service concluded with the ‘* Do- 
mine Salvam,” thus worded :—‘‘ Domine salvam fac Rempuilicam— 
salvum fae Nupoleonem, et exaudi nos in die qua invocaverimus.” 
No one that witnessed the ecene of this day can ever forget it. From 
the firing of the cannon at the Invalides—70 signals, ten for each 
million—uat 10 in the morning, to the triumphant passage of the Pre- 
sident from the church of Notre Dame to the palace of the Tuileries, 
hemmed in the whole way between two forests of military, the multi- 
tude outside cheering and shouting ‘* Vive Vapoleon !” the spectacle 
was vast, imposing, and magnificent. To many, however, who could 
for a moment divest themselves of the pageant, it presented a theme 
for grave aad melancholy reflection—a nation, born to be great and 
free and happy, reduced, by the bold and desperate act of one to whom 
it had intrusted its institutions and its liberties, to the condition of 
something so servile that no name can be suggested between it and 
slavery ! 

The coup deil presented on entering the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
was somewhat deteriorated by the effect of a dense fog, which, throwing 
a veil of mist over all that passed outside, penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of the building, and mocked the dazzling brilliancy of nearly 
a thousand waxlights, suspended in clusters from the roof. In the 
course of a short time, however, when the chant d’appel of the tambours, 
aecompanied by the cries of ‘* Vive \Vapoleon,”’ which reverberated 
from without, and were re-echoed through the lofty nave and aisles, 
announced the arrival of the President, this had partially died away, 
‘and a better opportunity was afforded of appreciating the splendour of 
the scene which stretched in gorgeous hues and glittering disarray be- 
fore the astonished sight. The pillars of the great nave, adorned with 
purple-coloured banners, sprinkled with stars of gold—the velvet dra- 
peries and enormous garlands of foliage and flowers, which covered 
and fell from the gaileries—the richly decorated flags, carrying the 
arms and names of the chief cities of the empire—the columns of the 
sanctuary, covered from base to capital with silk brocade of crimson 
and gold—the altar in the choir, with its rich and gaudy ornaments— 
the benches for the authorities and the constituted bodies—and the 
galleries on either side crowded with persons en grande tenue—the or- 
chestra of 500 executants, vocal and instrumental, disposed in the gal- 
leries at the extremity of the choir—and, the principal feature of all, 
the lofty dais, with hangings of crimson and gold doubled with white, 
surmounting the estrade, which faced the altar and supported the siege 
dhonneur, whereon sat Louis Napoleon with his ‘* prie Dieu,’ the 
Archbishop of Paris (who officiated in the service) to his right, and the 
attendant bishops to his left—these and other objects too numerous to 
specify, all glittering in the light of the countless wax candles, which 
paived the eye to look upon, gave to the ancient cathedral, one of the 
architectural glories of Paris and the world, a strange and fantastic 
aspect, which made it difficult to believe oneself in a place of worship. 
The general effect, indoed, was quite as theatrical as it was brilliant. 
It was, nevertheless, a surprising and intoxicating spectacle. 

= i 


_AOutside the cathedral the sight was, in its way, quite as imposing as 
that which I have endesvoured to describe in the interior. The whole 
, Surface of the Place du Parvis was covered with military, who left just 
space enough for the carriages to pass from the great door,—from 
which the President, and all those who had seats in the nave, made 
their exit,—and proceed towards the quays. The vicinty of the Hotel 
Dieu, up to the top of the steps that front the portal, and the frottoirs, 
afforded scarcely room for the vast crowd of people to pass; and it was 
more than an hour before those who were not in carriages could man- 
age to quit the place. As soon as the carriages had left there was a 
general rush of the people to enter the cathedral,—which they were 
allowed to do by the troops, as, during the service, none were permitted 
to enter without tickets from the bureau of the Interior. The civility 
of the troops and their officers was remarkable, and their general de- 
rtment denoted an unusual state of exhilaration. The tri-coloured 
anners, with the letters ‘‘ L.N.”’ in gold, entwined in laurel crowns, 
which floated from the head of lofty poles or masts, appeared to be ob- 
jects of particular affection to those brave defenders of the soil, who 
contlansliy, and in a good-humoured manner, pointed them out to the 
curious. One of them, rubbing his hands with satisfaction, exclaived 
*« Ah, this is a day indeed; c'est plus q’'une féie!” The chiffre 7,600,000 
surmounting the initials ‘‘L.N.,” displayed over the great portal of 
the fagade—the group of 36 flags, fronting the large rose in the middle 
—the 86 drapeauex, of all varieties of colours, :urmounting the Gallery 
of the Kings, and representing the capital towns of the departments ard 
the colonies, with their respective arms—the three gorgeous banners on 
either side of the velarium, with the President’s colours (green starred 
with gold) and his initials in a crown—and the large tri-coloured flags 
floating above the towers, were all objects of curiosity, and added to 
the livelines, and splendour of the scene. From the Place du Parvis to 
the Tuileries, where Louis Napoleon repaired after the Ze Deum to 
weceive the corporate bodies, delegates and authorities, civil and mili- 
tary, the whole way was lined with troops, so that the multitude of 
civilians who thronged the paths and pavements on the bridges and 
quays, could with difficulty get a sight of the President and the various 
notabilities who followed. Nevertheless, the cheering and cries of 
** Vive Napoleon” were incessant and loud, while the voice of opposition 
was unheard even in a murmur. 


THE WiSTMINSTER PLAY, AND ENGLISH BLOOMERISM. 


Having recently published the Epilogue to the Eunuchus, in which 
Mrs. Dexter’s name was freely used, we deem it but fair to extract 
from the Times the following smart letter which she has written to the 
Head Master of Westminster School, touching the performance in 
question. 


TO THE REV. H. 


G. LIDDELL, M A., HEADMASTER OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

Sir,—Absence from home, and a multiplicity of engagements, have 
revented me from taking earlier notice of the epilogue lately intro- 


uced at Westminster, in which I am personally referred to. True, it 


is in a tone of satire; but I can join in a little good-humoured mirth, 
pone at my own expense. A person who challenges public atteation 
is a fair mark for public criticism. Permit me to make a few observa- 
tions on the epilogue itself (of which a friend has kindly furnished me 
with a translation. ) 

You are correct in pointing to me as the leader of the movement for 
female dress reform in this country, but I beg to disclaim all connection 
with other individuals who have undertaken the same task. I stand 
eatirely alone, and am not responsible for the proceedings of other 
parties. From the first I felt my position to be one of great delicacy, 
and was fearful of being compromised. The manner in which the sub- 
ject has been handled, even within the classic precincts of St. Peter's 
College and under the auspices of Royalty, shows that in this I acted 
with sound discretion. 

If you would like to compare my treatment of the subject with your 
own, I shall be happy to forward one of my MS. lectures for your per- 
usal; you might perhaps learn from it a lesson of delicacy. 

In the second place, I have not meddled with the question of ** wo- 
man’s rights” in any way, except as relates to her dress. 

The eulogistic references to America meet with no sympathy from 
me. Im content and proud to be an Englishwoman. The strongest 
passage in reference to America introduced in my lectures was that 
quoted below,* and which I expunged at an early period of my career 
from a doubt of its judiciousness as addressed to an English auditory. 

You have, as was to be expected, treated my proceedings as a mere 
pecuniary speculation. This, though a natural supposition, is not a 
correct one. If my main object had been emolument I should have 
adopted a very different course. While considering myself justly en- 
titled to a fair reward for very arduous and persevering labour, I have 
been so far from acting on mercenary grounds, that I have frequently 
refused, though justly entitled, to receive any remuneration beyond 
what would cover my travelling expenses. The fact is that, whatever 
may be my deficiencies, I believe I may lay claim to a little determin- 
ation of character; and having declared in my first address that I 
would not quit the subject till it had been carried *‘ through the length 
and breadth of the land,” all obstacles were at once disregarded. As 
my peregrinations have extended from Perth to Penzance, and from 
Boston Deeps to the Irish Sea, the pledge has been amply redeemed. 
The amount of self-denial involved none but myself can appreciate. 

On the whole, Sir, I am happy that my proceedings have furnished 
ground for a little amusement at this festive season. I by no means 
complain of their being made a subject of burlesque, but I will just 
observe that the parallel apparently implied by the circumstance of 
** Thais” being introduced as the arch-bloomer, if really aimed at me, 
is a piece of scandal unworthy of you, directed as it is against a lady of 
sensibility and pure reputation. I certainly felt for a moment some- 
what indignant; but a travesty must not be too severely criticised. 
Amusement is its object, not argument. You knowas well as I myself 
do that the costume is not less feminine thau that in common use. 

I believe it is an established maxim among literary people, that an 
unfavourable review of a work is better than none atall. On this 
principle I congratulate myself that at the close of my exertions I can 
repose on the reflection that the subject has been urged on the public 
attention, though under the guise of a farce, within the walls of the 
ancient and honourable foundation over which you preside. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Holloway, Dec. 30, 1851. Carouine H. Dexter. 
In giving insertion to this communication, the Times deals a parting 
blow at the individual and the sect in the following language. 


Towards the conclusion of the year that has just expired, in the old 
dormitory of St. Peter’s College at Westminster, according to annual 
custom, the students gave their representation of a‘* Terence Play.” 
Every year three representations are given witha few nights’ interval 
between the performances. On this occasion the Kunuchus, the live- 
liest and most witty of the six comedies of Terence which still survive, 
was represented by the collegians with no mean power. Lwlius and 
Scipio could not but have heartily applauded the points as they were 
brought out by English schoolboys. Two ibeneand suave have elapsed 
since that comedy had first been brought upon the boards, with a suc- 
cess such as had never been equalled in the theatrical annals of the 
Republic. Nor was the mere stage spectacle of the other day, with all 
its historic associations, the only striking feature of the scene. The 
audience and the hall were worthy of particular remark. The Prince 
Consort was there, accompanied by the most distinguished representa- 
tives of foreign Powers, by the heads of the law, and by many of the 
most polished courtiers of Queen Victoria. The front seats were crowd- 
ed with old ‘‘ Westminsters,’—grayheaded men who had achieved 





greatness and renown; while the Yackground was filled with young 
boys just about to enter upon the career with which the others had 
well-nigh done. As though to enhance the interest of the moment, 
there were to be seen upon the old walls the names of worthies who 
had given subject and scope to the pen of the historian. The rude let- 
lers had been engraved by their own schoolboy hands, when they little 
dreamt of the interest which after-ages would attach to the rough de- 
signs. Among these the name of * Warren Hastings,” and underneath 
it that of ‘* Elijah Impey,” chiefly attracted the eye and diverted the 
attention of the spectator from the mimic scene. We do not speak of 
these things because they are the immediate subject of our present re- 
marks, but because the play, the hall, the audience are all involved 
in a communication from a correspondent which we publish this day. 

The custom is, when the play itself has been brought to a conclusion, 
that the chief actors should attire themselves in modern costume, and 
deliver an epilogue, which is wittily pointed at the follies and ridicules 
of the preceding year. They still retain and address each other by 
their scenic names. The hopeless confusion between times past and 
present, between dress and language, add zest and point to the repar- 
tees, which are not unfrequently conceived with Terentian wit. This 
year the curtain drew up on the Thais, Pythias, and Dorias of the play, 
dressed in the costume of ‘‘ Bloomers.” The three young ladies an- 
nounce the speedy liberation of the female sex from the trammels with 
which the jealousy of their lords has invested their limbs and enfeebled 
their minds. A similarity of dress will bring with it similarity of 
pursuits and powers, if indeed there be not ‘a good time coming” 
when the traditional order of things may be entirely reversed. Trou- 
sers and logic will go together. The curtailment of a petticoat will 
permit our future Amizons to advance without impediment on the path 
of glory. They will out-buy us, out-sell us, out-ride us, and out-race 
us. They will beat the pet Radicals of the Tower Hamlets and of Fins- 
bury on their own hustings. They will remain the latest at a revel, 
and be the first at the “‘ diggins.” In pursuance of this system of tac- 
tics, when Vhedria, dressed as a Bond street lounger, comes forward 
upon the stage, it is Pythias who endeavours to run off with him. He 
will have none of the amphibious anomaiy before him. Poor Thais 
and her friends fare no better with Thraso, the young Life-Guardsman, 
and Gnatho, the man about town. The young men cannot be brought 
to acquiesce in this strange metamorphosis, in which the shepherd is 
to fling the apple, and Galatea to pursue. The Bloomers, however, de- 
termine to put forth their strength and carry off their lovers by main 
force. The scared youths invoke the assistance of the police, who— 
otherwise than in real life—happen to be at hand when a disturbance 
is going on. The ladies are taken off to the station-house amidst the 
laughter of the spectators. Such was the epilogue to the Eunuchus as 
delivered a few weeks back by the Westminster boys. 

This personation has given dire offence to Mrs. Caroline H. Dexter, 
the Arch-Priestess of Bloomerism in these happy lands. This lady, or 
gentleman—our readers will sympathize with our difficulty of expres- 
sion—has written a trimming epistle to the Head Master of Westmin- 
ster School, which has been forwarded to us for publication. She her- 
self admits that her proceedings are a fair objet for ridicule, and we 
may heartily concur with that position. Where there is no difference 
of opinion there need be nc waste of argument. Nor can we admit that 
the joke was curried beyond its legitimate limits. It is a fair enough 
suggestion that the assumption of masculine costume might bring with 
it something more than a tendency to adopt masculine habits and ob- 
jects of pursuit. The jesting was apt to the occasion, and as wittily 
conceived as merrily delivered. Although the avowal may burt Mrs. 
Caroline Dexter's vanity, we fear she must be told that during the re- 
cital of the epilogue not a single person present in the old dormitory 
gave her individually a single thought. The sharpest special pleader 
who ever split a hair into ten shreds wouid scarcely have thougbt that 
any reflection was meant upon Mrs. Caroline Dexter’s purity of char- 





* I feel my patriotism humiliated when I reflect that an American has stripped 
the laure! from the brows of Chubb and Bramah. An American has carried off 
the prize for a machine for reaping the grain of the field, an American has extin- 
guished tle honours of the far-famed English yacht, and it has been reserved for 





an American lady to introduce an improvement in costume which our English- 
women had not courage to do, 
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acter by putting the jokes against Bloomerism into the mouth of Thais. 
Mrs. Caroline Dexter would have it understood that because Bloomer- 
ism was impersonated ia the character of Thais, therefore the inuendo 
was that-she (Caroline) was little better than she should be. Nor did 
she herself believe in such a preposterous charge at the time she 
wrote the letter which we print to-day. It is merely the same egre- 
gious vanity and love of notoriety which induced her to travesty her 
garments for the public diversion throughout the three kingdoms which 
have now impelled her to address the High Master of Westminster 
School through the medium of our columns. Notoriety and an ad- 
vertisement are her objects, and for once in a way let her have her 
will. ‘I believe,” she writes, ‘it is an established maxim among 
literary people that an unfavourable review to a work is better than 
none at all. On this principle I congratulate myself,’ &c. Havin 
helped this lady so far to her wish we will take the further liberty of 
recommending her to retire to the first convenient spot, and there to 
convert herself back again to the similitudeof a woman. If she would 
claim the privilege of her sex, let her not sail under false colours.— 
The position, whether of man or woman, has its drawbacks, but it ig 
better to be either than nothing at all. Bloomers are neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor ‘‘ gude saut herrings.” They are or may be very ex- 
cellent persons in their way as women. Why affect to be that which 
they never have been, never can be—the Gpatho of the play would 
add ‘et non sunt ?”’ 


Entertaining a great contempt for Bloomerism, and a perfect horror 
of the silly people who prate about ‘‘ womens’ rights,” we cannot but 
think that Mrs. Dexter in this special case has rather the best of the 
argument. 

omahanniilbniscigmens 


KOSSULH AND COUNT CASIMIR BATTHYANY. 


The Tunes of the 30th ult. contains a letter of three columns in 
length, from the above named countryman of M. Kossuth, on which it 
founds the following article. We may perhaps hereafter give some se- 
lections from the letter itself. 


In the controversies occasioned by the pretensions of M. Kossuth, 
and the perplexity naturally resulting from the obscurity of the subject, 
it seems to have been forgotten that on many of the points in dispute 
there was evidence in existence which, if not absolutely conclusive, was 
at least infinitely more trustworthy than the assumptions of wilful 
credulity or the assertions of a pleader in his own cause. In his brief 
administration of Hungarian affairs, M. Kossuth nad several colleagues 
whose opportunities of estimating his character and intentions were of 
course considerable. Wedo not say thatin a period so stormy and dis- 
astrous, when thrones were tottering and nations in a ferment, and 
when all parties alike were either driven or seduced into duplicity or 
faithlessness, some misconceptions may not have prevailed even among 
those co-operating in the same ministry or council; but it is at any 
rate reasonable to presume that the opinions formed of M. Kossuth’s 
political views by the Esterhazys, the Batthyany’s, and the Szemeres 
are more correct than impressions produced by rumour or deductions 
hastily drawn from speeches composed with a set purpose. Several of 
these persons, of whom some, like M. Kossuth himself, are in exile for 
their deeds, have recently addressed the world through our columns, 
and this morning we publish a communication from Count Casimir 
Batthyany, which for moderation of tone and perspicuity of exposition 
it would be difficult tosurpass, and which will convey, we think, a better 
_ of M. Kossuth’s character than any delineations attempted hereto- 

ore. 

In observing that our own opinions on this subject are substantially 
confirmed by testimonies at length authentically produced, we shall 
lay no claim to any extraordinary sagacity. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that but for the misrepresentations wilfully made, and enthusi- 
asm designedly fomented, the instinctive conclusions of the publie 
would not have differed from those expressed in this journal. Not only 
was there no sufficient warrant for pronouncing M. Kossuth a model 
constitutionalist, but his pretensions on this score had been actually 
demolished by his own avowals before he disembarked on our shores. 
He had stood forth the visible head of the extreme revolutionary party 
in Hungary, and under these colours he had maintained a desperate 
struggle against the sovereign whose allegiance he had discarded. On 
his justification for such courses we interpose at present no opinion ; it 
is quite sufficient for our purpose to state that as faras M. Kossuth was 
known to Europe he was known in a character which differed in no ma- 
terial respect from that of Mazzini. Throughout the whole eontinent 
he was cordially recognised and adopted by the fraternities of Demo- 
crats; he was greeted at every turn with true masonic sympathy, an 
in his address to the Red Republicans of Marseilles he responded to 
their sentiments with the genuine impulse ofa brother. On all this, a8 
we said before, we offer no opinion, but it was the very height of un- 
reason to select the individual so confessed as a pure constitutioualist 
—asa man who, instead of seeking like others to subvert the institu- 
tions of his country, bad simply defended them against the aggressions 
of a Sovereign designing to transform a limited monarchy into an ab- 
solute despotism, and absorb an independent State in the mass of an 
unwieldy empire. 

It will now be seen that although Count Casimir Batthyany differs 
on some points from Prince Paul Esterhazy, there is one statement on 
which all are agreed, and that is, that to M. Kossuth’s policy must be 
ascribed the utter ruin of the Constitutional party and the ultimate de- 
struction of the liberties of his country. They assert, too, on authority 
which cannot be surpassed, and with a plainness which cannot be mis- 
taken, that this opinion prevails in Hungary at large, and that M. Kos- 
suth, however passionately he may be embraced by republican refugees, 
does not represent the wishes or command the respect of the Hungarian 
nation. The utmost that issaid for him even by the most partial of his 
colleagues is that there was probably a time when he did contemplate 
the disruption of the monarchy—such brief period of constitutionalism 
being precisely that in which it seemed likely that he could gain every 
end of his own under things as they stood. But no sooner did difficul- 
ties and temptations arise to test the stability of principles than his 
views were precipitately changed, and his feverish energy and inciden- 
tal influence were the means of hurrying the nation into a conflict 
which proved its ruin. There was at that time a constitutional party 
in Hungary which, however uncompromising in its views of reform, 
desired, above all things, the maintenance of the Imperial connexion, 
and there was another party, very much smaller, but far more despe- 
rate, which aimed from the first at nothing but revolution. The Minis- 
try of which Kossuth was a member represented the former of these 
parties, and might, according to the evidence of his colleagues, have 
been successful in its policy except for his destructive operations. 
Whether from inveterate rancour, as some have asserted, or personal 
ambition, as others have surmised, or from a combination of vanity and 
fickleness as Count Casimir Batthyany suggests, it is at least incontes- 
table that he pushed matters beyond redemption, that he neutralized 
the constitutional projects of his colleagues, that he threw the Govern- 
ment into the hands of the democratic faction, that he precipitated the 
death-struggle of Hungary, and that he was afterwards overreached in 
his turn by men who tosome of his own talents added vastly more than 
his stability or courage. ‘This, which is now said of him by his friends 
and fellow-sufferers, is exactly what we have said of him ourselves, 
Perhaps he acted under irresistable compulsion, possibly he decided 
with sincere views, but he was at any rate not a Constitutionalist, and 
had in fact done more to destroy the Constitution of his country than 
the Emperor of Russia and his battalions. 

It is impossible not to recognize the truth of the portrait sketched by 
our correspondent from its manifest agreement with features which all 
must have recently observed for themselves. The ‘ hankering after 
notoriety,” the “laxity of principle,” the ‘ versatility of purpose,” 
and “ manifold accomplishments,” were all exhibited to perfection ia 
M. Kossuth’s progress through the great towns of England. Sochame- 
leon-like were the hues of his confessions, so time-serving the temper 0 
his mind, so insincere his eulogies of peace, so resolute his aspirations 
for war, and so attractive withal his talents, his eloquence, and his 
carriage, that while his serious supporters were utterly confounded, 
the unthinking populace went half mad with enthusiasm. Even on bis 
fanatical mission of preaching a new crusade, the instability of his 
character broke forth. He, an avowed Republican, an accepted demo- 
crat, and a professed child of the people, could not content himself with 
the people’sapplause. His own acuteness convinced him that his popu- 
larity in England had not penetrated below the surface of society, and 
he was visibly chagrined at the indifference of classes to which in his 
French and American speeches he attaches no consideration whatever. 
By this time, however, Manchester and Southampton have probably 
recovered their senses. We do not say that they have much to be ash- 
amed of, for the principle which they conceived themselves to be hon- 
ouring was unquestionably deserving of honour, and, perhaps, under 
the impulse of the moment Kossuth actually coincided with his dee 
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hearers in believing himself an upright Constitutionslist with- 
7 “ or blemish of vorekeueaney destructiveness. But with the 
successive professions of the man himself before them, with the testi- 
mony of his own friends and coadjntors, with evidence in abundance, 
and time for reflection, Englishmen must have greatly deteriorated in 
good plain sense if they do not perceive that they were somewhat mis- 
taken in their idol of a month. 

—__@-—____. 

Money MartTrers Anp TRADE IN 1851.—Throughout the whole 
period the extreme range of Consols, which was 10 per cent. 1n 1848, 8 
per cent. in 1849, and 34 per cent. in 1850, has been again 3§ per cent., 
and the closing price to-day is a little higher than on the Ist of Jans 
uary. In Railway Shares, the fluctuations have as usual been violent, 
but the quotations now show an improvement. In United States secu- 
rities there has been much firmness and a further general advance, 
ranging from 1 to 10 per cent. The Bank bullion on the Ist of Jan- 
uary was £14,830, ; it had receded to £13,253,000 on the Ist of 
May, and it is now £17,413,000, being £133,000 in excess of the high- 
est sumever reached. At the Bank of France the total at the begin- 
ning of the year was £18,840,000; in September it was £25,000,000, 
and it has since declined to £22,750,000. Wheat has shown fluctua- 
tions, but closes steadily, although the quantities entered during the 
year, according to the latest returns, have been 8,519,134 quarters, 

ainst 3,110,451 quarters in the same period of 1850; while of flour 
the total has been 4,702,217 cwts., against 2,796,162. The average 

rice on the 1st of January was 8s. 3d.; it reached 48s. 6d. in July, 
declined to 35s. 6d. in October, and is now 38s. 7d. Cotton began at 
gd., touched 54d. in July, and is now a little over 6d. The Board of 
Trade tables thus far show an increase in the declared value of our 
aggregate exportations of £3,087,850. 

ExTRAORDINARY CoLLEcTION oF FroGs.-—The following tale is re- 
lated in a letter to the Tralee Chronicle, from a correspondent, who 
dates from Miltown, county of Kerry :—‘* Two years ago a small field 
was drained on this property in the usual manner with stones. The 

arallel drains were filled with broken stones, and were conducted 
into @ submain drain, which was formed into a conduit of arched 
stones, leaving an open space of eight inches, and covered with broken 
stones to the height of 14 inches. This submain wrought well until 
about two months ago, when it gradually ceased to discharge any 
water ; and on examining the ground a few days ago, I found the entire 
surface of the field exceedingly wet. Without delay I caused the sub- 
main drain to be opened, and found it almost entirely choked with— 
what would you imagine? Roots or vegetable matter? No; but 
actually with live frogs, packed one above another, as close as herrings 
in a barrel, but having their heads all one way up tothe drain. The 
conduit was firmly wedged with them, and the interstices among the 
stones above the conduit were also filled with them, of all sizes. This 
compact mass of frogs extended the entire length of the drain which 
is over five perches; and, had they been collected, they certainly would 
have filled several carts. I have been engaged for years in drainage 
operations, but never met with anything of the kind before, and I only 
trouble you with the particulars of this singular circumstance in the 
hope that it may induce parties, when draining, to secure the outlet of 
every drain with a suitable iron grating, to prevent admission of those 
reptiles or other vermin.” 





Lornp Patmerston anv Lorp GranviLLe.—One of those coinci- 
dences in which curious people are prone to indulge isto be found in 
the mottoes attached to the coat of arms of the families of Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Granville. The device of the ex-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs is “* Flecti, non Frangi,” while that of the Foreign Secre- 
tary is “* Frangas, non Flectes.” The similarity im sound, and cpposi- 
tion in sense, of those two mottoes of the respective noble houses to 
which our late and present Foreign Secretaries belong, will strike at 
once the curious in such matters, when it is considered how these de- 
vices were selected long ago by the founders of those families, when 
the present events could scarcely have presented themselves to their 
imagination. The ingenious will further amuse themselves by making 
the application to the case of the accomplished nobleman, who may 
have “bent” to rise again, but who may not yet be “ broken.”’— 
Observer. 

Tue ANomA.ies or 1851.—A year of greater anomalies has never 
been witnessed. To the mass of the people it has been the most pros- 

erous upon record, while to the mercantile classes, owing to their 
oa speculated for rising prices in the face of increased prodjuction 
and cheaper transit, it has been chequered by anxiety and prolonged 
Josses. The confident activity of 1850 has been mingled in a modified 
degree with the constantly recurring failures of 1847. With the tri- 
umphs of the Exhibition we have been distanced at sea—the region of 
our greatest pride. We have seen our treasure wasted in a Caffre war 
at the Cape, and have had a second California opened to us in New South 
Wales. With party warfare almost extinct, the Ministry have been 
once forced to resign, and have since been unable to avoid a crisis ; 
and, finally, after having welcomed all the nations to a commercial 
gathering, we find ourselves practically alone, and our travellers and 
newspapers almost threatened with exclusion from the whole of Europe. 


TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 
THE most extraordinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 








The Arctic has brought intelligence of another of those frightful 
marine disasters, by which the public are, from time to time, reminded 
that human skill and human forethought cannot exonerate human 
beings from liability to accident. The Royal Mail Steam Ship 4mazon, 
Capt. Symonds, having sailed from Southampton for St. Thomas ani 
Chagres, on Friday, the 2od inst., was totally destroyed by fire on the 
morning of the following Sunday, when sixty miles west of Scilly. She 
was supposed to have had om board 155 persons, of whom fifty were 
passengers. Out of this large number, only 21 appear to have been 
saved; and these consisted of a midshipman, named Vincent, 17 of the 
crew, and 2 passengers. They escaped in one of the boats, and were 
picked up after an interval of twelve hours. No further particulars 
have come to hand, the awful fact having been only communicated to 
Liverpool by telegraph, shortly before the Arctic sailed. It is not ne- 
cessary to dwell upon the reason why one hears with comparative 
apathy of the loss of a crowded emigrant ship, and why such an event 
as the above mentioned excites a profound sensation. This is evidently 
the case; and in addition to the sympathy awakened on behalf of the 
victims, there were peculiar circumstances which gave unusual interest 
to the voyage of the .4mazon, commenced under the most flattering 
auspices, and terminated so fearfully within the brief space of forty- 
eight hours. She was the first of a new linc of magnificent and power- 
ful vessels, intended partly to accelerate the communication between 
the West Indies and Great Britain, and partly to open up a direct and 
rapid transit from Europe to the Isthmus of Panama. Her starting 
from Southampton was regarded with much attention, and was graphi- 
cally chronicled in many a newspaper paragraph. But the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, trading to the Tropics, has not met with the 
success which has distinguished the Cunard Company which runs ves- 
sels to these frigid shores. It has, on the contrary, been singularly 
unfortunate ; and it is not many weeks since we had to record the 
wreck, in the river Avon, of the Demerara, only just off the stocks, and 
a sister vessel to this ill-fated 4mazon.—The particulars of this deplor- 
able event will be due by the coming steamer of the 10th inst., and will 
be looked for with intense anxiety. 





‘Te Deum Laudamus:” these are solemn words, and we doubt not 
that they were mentally ejaculated by Louis Napoleon in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, during the august ceremonial of New Year's day, 
briefly described elsewhere. That they were esteemed anything beyond 
lip-service by nine-tenths of those who repeated or who heard them, 
may well be questioned. The Prince might indeed feel grateful that he 
had been enabled to outstrip all his competitors, and that aided by a 
brutalised army and by the scum of politicians he had succeeded in ac- 
quiring a taste of unlimited power. But as the civilised world looks 
upon the scene as a huge burlesque, so assuredly the spectators must in 
their secret hearts have regarded it as a hollow and contemptible pag- 
eant. The establishment of a despotism far surpassing that of the 
Bourbons is a fixed fact: but how long can it endure? This we shall not 
now attempt to guess, but proceed to jot down a few items of the latest 
news, which are too significant to be overlooked. 

Everything tends to show that the still nominal President of a Re- 
public is about to assume imperial signs and symbols, having already 
become practically anautocrat. The Moniteur has officially announced 
that he will take up his residence in the Tuileries, and that the coin 
issued hereafter from the mint is to bear on one side his princely effigy. 
—His future title may perhaps have puzzled him. There was recently 
a hint thrown out that * Regent of the Republic” was the cognomen 
selected as a happy compromise between his yearning after honours 
and his fear of giving offence ; but all has gone on so smoothly, that we 
look for his speedy coronation as Emperor. A difficulty was indeed 
started, as to whether he should be dubbed Napoleon the Second or the 
Third; and it may be by way of solving it, that application is said to 
have been made to the Austrian government for the remains of the Duc 
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matter is not worth the space it occupies; but from a hasty’ glance a¢ 
it we are confirmed in our impression, that Capt. Long was jverfeetly 
right in not allowing the ship of war under his command to be convert- 
ed into « floating Tammany Hall. 

M. Hulsemann, the Austrian Minister at Washington, has, it is said, 
complained to the President, of Mr. Webster’s presence and speech at the 

Congressional banquet to Kossuth. He has, however, obtained no sate 

isfaction. F 

With respect to the Prometheus affair, it is confidently stated that 
Lord Granville has expressed his willingness to disavow fully and 
promptly, ifthe report from the Captain of the offending gun-brig at 
San Juan tally with that laid before him by the American Minister in 
London. 

Foreign intervention is notin the ascendant at head-quarters. Several 
Irish delegations waited on the President on Thursday, to ask him to 
use his official influence with Great Britain, to obtain the release of the 
Irish political exiles. He expressed sympathy, but decidedly declined 
interference. We have no doubt that Mr. Smith O’Brien can obtain hig 
pardon, whenever it pleases him to ask for it. 


Ere the death of Turner, the great master of English landscape- 
painting, it was already whispered that his large accumulated fortune 
would probably be bequeathed for some purpose connected with his art- 
The annexed information, extracted from the Literary Gazette of the 34 
inst., confirms that impression, and is altogether a very acceptable ap.- 
nouncement. Turner’s money-grasping and money-hoarding propensi- 
ties will be forgotton, in the good uses to which his wealth will be ap- 
plied, just as the absurdities and eccentricities of his later style will 
be forgiven, when the public can enjoy a fresh display of his early and 
noontide genius. By the way, where is Mr. Ruskin’s In Memoriam? 
Surely it will be forthcoming. 

Nearly the whole of his fortune is left for the foundation of some almge 
houses for decayed oil-painters, and it is believed that he has been 
working for this object for many years. It appears to have beens point 
of high ambition with him to be identified with the establishment of 
such an institution, and he has directed £1,000 to be expended in the 
erection of a monument to his memory in connexion with it. He pur- 
chased a piece of ground at Twickenham for the purpose of erecting 
these almshouses 20 years ago, at the time of making his will, design- 
ing that this glorious memorial of his genius should be raised amid the 
beautiful scenery of that locality. The only remarkable circumstance 
attending the bequest is, that he should exclude watercolour painters 
from participating in its benefits. His oil pictures, comprising 40 or 
50 of his finest works, are left to the National Gallery, on condition 
that within ten years a room be set apart exclusively for their recep- 
tion. Among them are the renowned “ Hannibal,” the “ Hail, Rain, 
and Speed,” the two large pictures of ‘‘ Carthage,” the ‘* Temeraire,” 
the ** Burial of Wilkie,” an early picture representing a ‘Frosty 
Morning,” remarkable for its truthful effects, and his celebrated 
‘* Death of Nelson,” the quarter-deck of the ship filled with figures, and 
the finest representation of a sea-fight that was ever painted. His stock 
of watercolour drawings and engravings, which is of great value, will 
be sold He always bargained for 50 first-proofs of every plate that 
was engraved, and many of these are now extremely rare. 

Mr. Turner's wealth is estimated at a million of dollars by more than 
one of the journals before us. 





For once, the weather merits an editorial paragraph, since it has worked @ 
small revolution in our excitable city, and converied Broadway into a Corso. 
Never, during twenty years, have severe cold and enormous masses of snow com' 
bined together so favourably to render sleighing attractive. Picture to yourself, 
therefore, O quiet country reader, every one rushing out to share in, or to stare at, 
the spectacle afforded by the troops of vehicles on runners, chasing each other, 
all the live long day and half through the night, up and down our thronging pro- 
menade. Two pairs of eyes at least are needed by the drivers—four pairs by the 
lookers-on, at least, Now it is a huge omnibus drawn by ten horses decked out 
with nodding plumes—now a smaller one, to which are harnessed five pairs of the, 
tiniest of ponies—now a dashing private four-in-hand filled with iadies, who laugh 
merrily and face the piercing cold as bravely, as though their bonnets were meant 
to cover and protect their heads, in place of being (what they really are) mere 





de Reichstadt, lying buried amongst his Austrian relatives in the royal 
mausoleum of Vienna. Those who know aught of the French may fore- 
see the purpose; and we shall be curious as to the result. What a 
chance for dramatic effect would be gained, by hailing the dead Duke 
as the Second of the dynasty, and the living President as the Third !— 
Let it be borne in mind too, that the French Eagle is formally restored 
to the standards of the army and to the crosses of the Legion of Honour, 
and that an oath of personal allegiance to the President is hereafter to 
be expected from the myriads of office-bearers, who swarm like locusts 





has yet produced, can be seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 
ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 


superstitious veneration distinct and secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Pavan ceremonies and worship. 
They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2 inches in height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 inches high, and weighs 20 lbs. 
From repeated anu careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 
Phey differ altogether from examples ofthe dwarf kind and from children ; affording come 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean varic¢ty of the Human Race ! 
Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Children under 10 years balf price, Season Tickets, $1. 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o’clock. jan3—Sm. 


NEW “ALBION” PLATE FOR 1852. 
COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A NEW WORLD. 
Subscribers are reminded that a full description of this engraving, (done in the 
highest style by Mr. A. H. Ritchie, after Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated picture,) 
was published in the Albion of the 3d inst. The plate is now ready for delivery 
at the office, or will be forwarded on payment of the current year’s Subscription, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, ‘110 1-4 a 110 3-4, 


«PEAR ALBION, — 
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By the arrival of the Arctic steamer, of the Collins line, Liverpool 
mails to the 8th inst. have been received; their contents, so far as re 
gards English political news, are very unimportant. The journals, 
whilst agreeing that the exact causes of Lord Palmerston’s dismissal can- 


not be distinctly known until the matter be sifted on the floor of the House 


of Commons, still speculate voluminously thereupon, taking the opportu- 
nity for prognosticating future movements, aud sketching out contin- 
gent party combinations. Thither we shall not follow them. Some 
also, in connection with Earl Granville’s recent appointment to the 
Foreign Office, have been urgently calling public attention to that 
strong odour of family feeling which pervades the Cabinet of Lord John 
Russell. The fact is not recently discovered; neither is notice now 
drawn to it for the first time. The recent change, however, has fur- 
nished occasion to reiterate the charge of nepotism so often advanced ; 
and surely an Administration, in which nine members out of fifteen 


through the country. What indeed will be wanting towards the conso- 


cards? 


object to a prodigal and impoverished voluptuary. Possibly, the re- 
ward of the man who is said to have saved France is to come with bet- 


grant from the future Legislature. Everything else is done by decrees. 


may cause the delay—so much per annum would be fitting for a Presi- 
dent—so much for a Regent—and so much for an Emperor.—This re- 
minds us that a Constitution alsois promised, but not yet promulgated. 


published periodically—say, with the Almanacs, or at least at stated 
before it be officially inserted in the Moniteur, would indeed be the 


height of absurdity.—In the mean time, every department of the State, 
wherein an iota of independence or dignity might be lurking, is under- 


we ask, can the high-spirited French nation submit to all this? The 


that they are strengthening their position; bide awhile, and if we mis- 
take not, it will beshown that they have been digging their own politi- 
cal graves. 





The Washington papers contain a correspondence between Mr. Mives, 
the American Minister to France, and Mr. Webster, Secretary of State. 


are bound together by the ties of relationship, is liable to a hard hit on} The former explains his motives for hanging back from the official le- 
this point.—It is said on good authority that Lord Clarendon was | vees of Louis Napoleon, immediately after his cowp d'état, and the lat- 


offered the place of the ex-Secretary, but that he declined it. Therein | ter approves his course. 


The letters can scarcely fail to satisfy the 


he was probably wise; since as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland he is less | American people, drawing, as they do, a proper distinction between de 
immediately identified with the Premier than he would have been if he | facto and de jure usurpations, and yet expressing a disgust at Louis 
had stepped into Lord Palmerston’s shoes, and in a better situation | Napoleon’s recent step. The Ambassador speaks plainly; the Secretary 
therefore for biding his own time and for waiting the result of the | of State is somewhat more guarded in his mode of speech. 


Coming session, and the chances of the next general election.—Lord 


Stanley of Alderley, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has 
gene out of office with his Chief, and his successor is not yet named. 


The same journals also publish lengthy letters from M, Kossuth, from 
Capt. Long, and from several officers of the U. S. steamship Mississippi, 
which vessel, it will be remembered, carried the Hungarian exiles from 


Lord Wodehouse is mentioned in some quarters. He is 9 young man of | Constantinople to Gibraltar. The subject is the treatment of Kossuth 





talent and promise. 








whilst on board, especially during his stay at Marseilles. The whole 


ter grace as a suggestion from the Consultative Commission, or as a 


strips of ornamental binding. Now come the fast boys, with their fast trotters— 
now the hackmen crawling slowly along—now the sleds of occasional draymen, 
It seems to be an axiom that any horse can pull a sleigh, and that any cart or car- 
riage may be mounted upon runners. Butstay—all this is no novelty—let us only 
add that business stagnates, parties are dull, public places of entertainment are 
empty, and that all the world goes crazy at the tinkling of the sleigh-bells, 








Sr. Georce’s Socrery or New Yorx.—There were two or three 
errors in the list of officers of this institution, given in our columns last 
Saturday ; and it is requested therefore that the following alterations 
may be made. In the list of Stewards for the ensuing festival, the name 


lidation of the Empire ?—nothing, save a great man to fill the throne.— | of Edmund Arnold, M.D. should be substituted for that of Mr. Alfred 
A souvenir of the uncle is a poor substitute for the lack of prestige in| Large—in the Charitable Committee list, Mr. W. Thomas’s in place of 
the nephew. Will not this notable structure prove a mere house of Mr. Jos. C. Wells—and in the Emigrant Board list, those of Messrs. 


R. Bunch, Adam Norrie, Jas. W. Cameron, and Edwd. W. Canning, in 
place of Messrs. R. Irvin, H. de B. Routh, W. Brand, and T. Stalker. 


Thus far, by the way, we observe no mention of a civil list—noslight , —Add also the name of Chas. Edwards, Esq., as Counsel. 





Sarisracrory Srare or CaANApIAN Crepir.—A further issue of 
Canada 6 per Cent. Debentures was made to-day to the extent of £400, 
000 at the price of 103, the whole of which were taken up immediately 
by private capitalists. The dividends date from the Ist of March next, 


Has the man a spark of delicacy left in him; or does he not expect a| and the principal is redeemable at Baring’s and Glyn’s, in 1876. 
more liberal endowment from his creatures than he could venture to | About twenty months back similar debentures to the amount of £450,- 


000 were negotiated at par, the price of Consols being then 96.—TZ'imes, 


appropriate to himself? Perhaps also the unsettled question of his title | 974) w/z. 





It will be seen by the following letter, that Lieut. Pim’s proposed 
search along the Siberian coast for traces of Sir John Franklin’s Ex- 


What a grievous pity is it, that these new French Constitutions are not | Pedition is suspended, and will probably be abandoned. The scheme 


is pronounced impracticable by theablest and most experienced men im 


intervals. With our limited space, to give room to the outline of one { *¥Ssia, who have practical knowledge of kindred localities :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMEs, 
Bourne-mouth, January 4, 
Sir,—Although I have during the last fortnight received letters from 


going a process of adaptation to the present system of terror. The | /i¢¥tenant Pim, dated St. Petersburgh, informing me that he had been 
Courts of Law, venerable in their duration through troublous times, 
and associated with some of the proudest recollections of French history, Majesty's Minister, Sir Hamilton Seymour, I desisted from alluding to 
are to be remodeled and stuffed with Louis Napoleon’s creatures. The|® Subjectin which many of your readers are deeply interested, until 
same with municipalities ; thesame with Chambers of Commerce. Again some decisive step had been taken in respect to the bold proposal of the 


most kindly received by all the Russian authorities to whom he had 
been addressed, and that he had been most zealously aided by Her 


young British Officer. His object was to traverse Siberia to its north- 
eastern extremity, and thence to endeavour to reach the mountainous 


wretched sycophants who compose the Ministry may flatter themselves | lands far to the north of Behring’s Strait, beyond which it was con- 


jectured that Franklin and his companions might be frozen up. Lieu- 
| tenant Pim had already informed me that the Russian geographers, and 
particularly the explorers of Northern Siberia, with whom he had been 
put into communication, were opposed to a plan which, from their ex- 
perience and acquaintance with the condition of the regions to be tra- 
v elled over, they looked upon as impracticable ; but that he still hoped 
%) overcome all objections, and to have it in his power to risk his life 
in the good cause. I have now, however, received distinct information 
through his Excellency Baron de Brunnow, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, after having taken the most lively interest in this as in eve 
former effort to rescue the missing expedition, had satisfied itself, on 
the unanimous report of the persons who had most studied the subject 
that the execution of He jon which the noble and courageous devotion 
of Lieutenant Pim had led him to conceive, was opposed by insurmount- 
able obstacles. Under these circumstances, the Emperor could not 
consent to allow the life of a British officer to be perilled in vain; but 
that still, being desirous of doing everything which might be possible, 
the Imperial Government had placed our countryman in communication 
with M. Baer and M. Middendorf—the one the explorer of Nova Zembla, 
the other of Northern and Eastern Siberia—in the hope that by some 
other plan additional chances might be obtained of procuring the de- 
sired tidings. It is well known_that the Imperial Government bag all 
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along facilitated by every exertion in its power our efforts to obtain 
guch tidings, whether in its Asiatic or American Arctic possessions ; 
and sill the British officers who have served in Behring’s Strait can 
testify to the friendly co-operation of the Russian authorities in those 
late regions. 
“‘Severdanth, then, we may regret that the plan of reaching the 
unknown lands to the north of Behring’s Strait by an expedition across 
Siberia must be given up, for reasons which will be fully explained at 
the next meeting of the Geographical Society, we must not abandon the 
hopeful ideas that the Franklin expedition may have entered Welling- 
ton Channel, and may have worked its way to the westward, and taat 
by carrying out some scheme based on the principle of meeting our 
missing navigators we may still succeed in rescuing them It was this 
feeling, founded on a true estimate of the noble and resolute charac- 
ter of my friend, Sir John Franklin, which induced the gallant young 
Pim to propound his adventurous scheme. It is on the same principle 
of meeting Franklin that another project has been started, in the most 
enerous manner, by Mr. Beatson, which I shall bring before the Royal 
eographical Society at its next meeting, and by which it is proposed 
to attain the same end, by penetrating to the north of Behring’s Strait 
ina small screw steamer. Let us therefore, trust that, in addition to 
any well concerted scheme devised by our Admiralty for following in 
the track of Franklin, other means may be devised, through the co- 
operation of England and Russia, by which the intense anxiety that is 
felt may be set at rest. 

Above all, let us put away despondency until every possible means 
shall have been exhausted. Let us cling to the hope that, as five out 
of six Russian Seamen were rescued providentially and brought back 
alive and well to Archangel, after passing upwards of six years in the 
frozen Arctic region of Spitzbergen (where they obtained abundance of 

food), we may yet see a portion, at least of our gallant, missing 
crews return, even though the supplies they carried out with them from 
this country may have been long ago exhausted. — 
I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Roperick I. MurcuHison. 

P.8. A philanthropical friend of mine brought the above mentioned 
anecdote of the five Russian seamen into the notice of the public last 
autumn in some number of the Morning Chronicle, to which [ have here 
no access; but the facts are given in minute details in the dnnual 
Register of 1774. 

—_—____>__— 


Cawava Company.—At the half-yearly meeting on Wednesday, the 
Bist ult., at the offices, St. Helen’s-place, the report as to the prosper- 
ity of the company was favourable. The land sold up to Dec. 11 was 
as follows cur, om A reserves, 7716 acres, at 13s. ld. per acre; and in 
the Huron district, 13,645, at 13s. 2d.; making a total of 21,361 acres. 
The land leased was :—Crown reserves, 16,997 acres, at 17s. 6d. ; Hu- 
ron tract, 99,004, at 15s. 10d. ; in all 116,001, at an average of 163. 1d. 

racre. This was an increase over 1850 of 19,362 acres. The receipts 

Canada to Dec. 11 were £56,072 18s. 6d. being an increase over 1850 of 
£10,500. The land had not fetched quite so much as on former occasions, 
the selected lands having been sold first. Out of the receipts in Canada 
£12,000 of the debenture debt has been cleared, which now amounted to 
£121,200. The funds in hand was sufficient to pay the dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum; and there was £9300 balancein the hands of the 
treasurer. The amount remitted to this country, through the company, 
from settlers to their friends during the year, was £12,975, and the 
amount sent to Canada was £21,300. The demands of the colony for 
emigrants still continued great, although 41,270 persons had gone to 
Canada. Mr. Gillespie, who had just returned from a tour in America, 
stated that there was no better country for growing wheat than the 
district between the three great-takess—£$————__________ 





Tue Famiry Casinet.—There are fifteen Ministers in the Cabinet, 
of whom nine are related; namely, Lord John Russell, Lord Minto, 
Lord Granville, Lord Grey, Sir Charles Grey, Sir Charles Wood, Earl 
of Carlisle, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir Francis Baring. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Truro, Lord Broughton, Mr. Fox Maule, Lord Sey- 
mour, and the Marquis of Clanricarde are not in the family alliance. 
The Prime Minister is supported by his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Minto, and his cousin, Lord Granville, who is cousin to the Earl of 
Carlisle. Ear] Grey has with him his brother-in-law, Sir C. Wood; 
his cousin, Sir G. Grey, who is brother-in-law to Sir F. Baring, who is 
cousin and brother-in law of Mr. Labouchere. 





Baitisn Consrrrators AT LEGHorN.—The young men named Strat- 
ford, the illegitimate children of the late Earl of Aldborough, who were 
apprehended some months back at Leghorn, where they resided with 

eir mother, on charges of treasonous conspiracy against the Tuscan 
Government and the unlawful possession of arms, have been found 

ilty by the Austrian cougt-martial who tried them, and sentenced as 
follows :—Henry Stratford, calling himself Lord Aldborough, and bis 
brother, Edward Stratford, condemned to death ; and Charles Stratford 
to a year’s imprisonment in chains, But the punishment has in each 
case b'en commuted. Henry Stratford is tosuffer ten years’ imprison- 
ment; Edward Stratford six years’; and Charles Stratford has been 
set at liberty, the imprisonment previous to his trial being reckoned a 
sufficient punishment. 





Lorp PaLMERsToON—The Queen’s Government has lost the services 
of an administrator, of abilities recognised and admired by all, friend 
and foe alike, combining qualifications seldom united in the same man 
—application, industry the most patient and laborious—debating pow- 
ers the most varied and the most brilliant—temper imperturbable, 
courage dauntless, withal forbearant, and generous in all his superi- 
orities. Among his opponents he had no enemy. Sir Robert Peel, 
in the last speech he made, which was in opposition to his policy, cor- 
dially expressed the general feeling in the words, ‘‘ We are all proud 
of him.”—Ezaminer. 





M. Guizor Invicrep ror Lirerary Consprracy.—M. Briere, a 

ublisher, lately brought an action before the civil tribunal against M 

idier, another publisher, to obtain damages of 75,000 francs for his 
having pubtiohed a work by M. Guizot, called “ Histoire des Orignes 
du Gouvernement représentatit in Europe’ which he alleged was only 
a reproduction of a work by the same author, called ** Essais sur l’His- 
toire de France,” of which he had purchased the copyright in 1828. 
But the tribunal thought that the ‘* Essais,’’ were only the reproduc- 
tion of M. Guizot’s lectures as professor, and that the “Histoire des 
Origines” was an entirely different work. It accordingly dismissed 
the demand, and condemned M. Briere in the costs. — Galignani. 





Tue Liverroct County Court.—Mr. Ramshay having threatened 
to impugn the decision of the Earl of Carlisle removing him from t.e 
office of judge of the Liverpool County Court, the learned gentleman, it 
appears, is about to carry the matter to the Court of Queen’s Bench, to 
test the validity of his removal. That was the current impression, at 
all events, in the court on Monday morning the 29th ult., which opened 
at nine o’clock for the December sittings, before the newly-appointed 
judge, Mr. Joseph Pollock. Mr. Statham, clerk of the court, has re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Ramshay, which was in the learned 
gentleman’s own handwriting :—‘‘Temple, Dec. 27, 1851. Sir,—You 
will please adjourn the County Court when it shall be holden on the 
29th inst., to the 27th of January, 1852; and I do hereby order the 
same to be adjourned wsegges William Ramshay, Judge of the 
County Court of Lancashire, holden at Liverpool.” In the course of 
the day, Mr. Wheeler solicitor, applied to his Honor to have a case re- 
heard which Mr. Ramshay had already decided against Mr. Wheeler’s 
client. At the November sitting a similar application was made to Mr. 
Pollock by Mr. Wheeler, but his Honour declined until the result of 
Mr. Ramshay’s appeal was known. On Monday Morning his Honor 
again postponed the rehearing of the case until after next term; and 
from this decision it is thought that he expects the appeal of Mr. Ram- 
shay will come before the jelges in January. 





Prince Schwartzenburg made a witty and profound remark to the 
French Minister at Vienna, in a discussion on the recent coup d’ état 
of Louis Napoleon. “You may do what you please with bayonets, except 
take your seat on them.”-—The Boston packet-ship Staffordshire, lately 
made the run from that port to Liverpool in fourteen days and a few 
hours.—-There seems to be some natural antagonism between the Greys 
and the Colonists. AtJ amaica, Sir Charles Grey, the Governor, has 
been squabbling for years with the local authorities. One point at issue 
has been his refusal to pay taxes. His furniture was sold at one time 
under execution, but he has lately been compelled to give way, and 

y his quota like any other of her Majesty’s subjects.—Dr. 

hton recently delined the Episcopal bishopric of New York, on 
the ground of his own incompeiency. His letter of refusal is a rare 
practical instance of the nolo episcopari. Ole Bull, the violinist is 
amongst the recent arrivals from Europe. Report says that his visit 








1 The service was performed by M. Coquerel. 


is not professional._——M. C. Walewski, Ambassador from the French 
Repubiic, had an audience of the Queen on the 29th ult. to deliver a 
letter from the President of the French Republic accompanying & 
resent of tapestry from the French nation on the occasion of the Great 
Exhibition. —Prince Albert, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, being pleased to give annually a gold medal for the encourage- 
ment of English poetry, the Vice-Chancellor announces that the prize 
will be giventhis year to such resident undegraduate as shall compose the 
best poem on “ The Arctic Expeditions, and the Hopes of Recovering 
the Lost Adventurers.”——-An English paper states that a company 1s 
at present in course of formation for the purpose of carrying into opera 
tion a remarkable patent, which has for its object the manufacture of 
type by a process of die sinking, in a metal of harder material than the 
alloy of lead and antimony at present employed in casting type in a 
mould. It is said to be the most important improvement which has 
taken place in the manufacture of type for the last three hundred 
years. The French Government have presented a chest of Sevres 
porcelain to Earl Granville, President of the Royal Commission, and a 
tea service to Mr. Dilke, member of the Executive Committee, as a testi- 
monial of the sense it entertains of the part which they took in the 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations in Hyde 
Park.———The value of grouse shootings has increased greatly in 
Athol during the last 10 years. The game on an estate now in the 
market, which let for many seasons at 100/., and the highest 120/., 
is now on @ lease at 260/., independent of the grazing rent. This 
is equivalent to an enhancement of 3,000/. on the value of the 
property. The solitary survivor of the wreck of the Royal 
George is now living at St. George’s, Gloucestershire. His name 
is Abel Hibbs, aged 91. Until lately he was a hale old man, but 
is now bedridden, and his only support is from the poor rate.—— 
The Duke of Richmond’s daughter (states a Berlin letter of the 26th 
ult.), Lady Augusta Lennox, married, on 27th November last, to Prince 
William of Saxe- Weimar, has received from the Grand Duke of Weimar 
the title of Countess of Dornberg. Not being of princely blood, she 
could only be married morganatically, or with the left hand, and can- 
not receive the title of Princess——The Manchester statue of Sir 
Robert Peel will be ready for casting in February or March. The 
great statesman is represented in the act of speaking. The cloak is 
retained, but instead of being wrapped round the body, it is thrown so 
much back as to exhibit the whole person, which is in the dress of the 
8g. His right hand is extended, and grasps some papers; the left is 
placed lightly on the hip, in a position not unfrequent with Sir Robert 
The attitude is noble, the countenance a good likeness of the man, and 
the expression is at once graceful and dignified———The number of 
arcels passing ‘‘ in” and ‘* out” of the Euston-square terminus of the 
ondon and North-Western Railway during Christmas week amounted 
to nearly 40,000. Out of these 40,000 parcels, only two had the ad- 
dresses lost. One of the trains brought up 10 tons of poultry.——The 
Cologne Gazette has been fined 50 thalers for publishing one of Elihu 
Burritt’s ‘* Olive Leaves” against ‘* Military Pomp;” it was ruled to 
come within the statue against ‘* turning the measures of the Govern- 
ment into contempt.” The same “leaf” has been published at Berlin, 
and even in Vienna, without notice. ——The baptism of the newly- born 
Princess Royal of Spain was performed on the 22d ult. The Infante 
Don Francisco di Paula, the father of the King, acted as godfather, and 
the Queen Dowager Maria Christina was godmother. The infant 
was baptized Maria Isabella Francisca d’Assizes Christina Fran- 
cisca di Paula. The ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of 
Toledo. Madrid was to be illuminated on the night of the 23d.—— 
The marriage of General Cavaignac and Mdlle. Louise Gabrielle Odier 
took place on the 24th ult., at the church of the Oratoire Saint Honoré. 
) servic The ceremony, according 
to the Catholic rites, took place-on the evening of the 25th, at St. Roch, 
the Abbe Locateili being the priest.——Meyerbeer’s ** Robert le Dia- 
ble’ is in active preparation at Drury-Lane Theatre. There will 
be a costly mise en scéne, and the orchestral and choral forces will be 
on the most effective scale. Mdme. Evelina Garcia will make her first 
appearance on the London boards in the character of lice. Miss 
Crichton, formerly of the Royal Academy of Music, and a pupil of 
Manuel Garcia, is to sustain the part of the Princess. The new tenor, 
M. Fedor, a Russian by birth, who has sang in France and Italy with 
success, will appear as Robert; and Mr. Drayton will also make his 
débit as Bertramo. Four new singers in one night, and to be heard 
in one of Meyerbeer’s masterpieces will be indeed a novelty.-—— 
The Rev. Richard Macdonnell, D.D., Senior Fellow, has been ap- 
pointed to the office of Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. —— A very 
fine painting of the “‘ Crucifixion,” attributed to Rubens, has just been 
presented to the Liverpool Town Gallery of Art (which isin connexion 
with the Free Public Library and Museum), by Henry Steele, Esq., 
purchased by him at a sale at Hooton Hall.—tThe inhabitants of 











Sauthampton have just testified their sense of the public spirit of their 
thrice elected Mayor, Richard Andrews, Esq., by the presentation of a 
magnificent service of plate. The ceremony took place in the Victoria 
Rvom, on the evening of Dec. 18, in the presence of upwards of a thou- 
sand persons ——The Prefect of the Seine (Paris) has confided the or- 
namental painting which is to be executed in the Salon de l’Empereur 
at the Hotel de Ville to M. Horace Vernet; that in the Salle du Zodia- 
que, to M. Leon Cognet; and the Salon du President, to M. Chopin. 





' rank, to be Sec Lt, with permanent rank, Corps of Royal Sappers and 


——Among the numerous benefits which the superior skill and experi- 
ence of the present age have bestowed upon suffering humanity, the 
application of the non-restraint system in our Lunatic Asylums has been 
attended with unvarying success. To its originator, Mr. Robert Gar- 
diner Hill, surgeon, of Lincoln, a late act of justice has been rendered 
by the presentation of a superb testimonial in recognition of his 
valuable services. The gift was purchased by subscription; it con- 
sists of a very handsome silver centre-piece, with a circular plinth, 
ornamented with festoons ; around the base are three elegant fe- 
male figures, in frosted silver, supporting a basket for flowers. —— 
—The great Birmingham Triennia: Musical Festival will take place 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th of next September, under the direction 
of Mr Costa. The Norwich Festival, under Benedict’s direction, post- 
poned on account of the Exhibition, will also take place in the autumn. 
——aA correspondent of **‘ Kuhne’s Europa” writes from Dresden that a 
number of humorous drawings, sketched by the pencil of Schiller, and 
accompanied by descriptions in his own hand, have been found in the 
possession of a Swabian family, with whom the great poet became ac- 
quainted during his residence at Loschwitz. The prize of £100, 
offered in January last by James William Gilbart, Esq.. F.R.S., of the 
London and Westminster Bank, for the best essay upon the Great Ex- 
hibition in connexion with ‘‘ Practical Banking,’’ has been awarded to 
Mr. Granville Sharp, accountant in the East of England Bank at Nor- 
wich.——There will be five Sundays in February. A similar event 
will occur 28 years after, viz. 1880. Afterwards there will be no simi- 
lar occurrence for 40 years, viz., 1920; because the year 1900 will not 
be leap-year, owing to the dropping of a day on the completion of each 
century.——The Committee of Firemen, who returned thanks to Lola 
Montez, last week, for dancing at their Benefit, drolly varied a very 
hacknied quotation. After wishing her all the good things of this life, 
they expressed a desire for her welfare after her departure for ‘ that 
happy bourne” &c.!——The secret of the French government’s reluc 
tance to publish the vote from Algiers is out at last The ‘“ Yes,” 
was 3286—the ‘“‘No,” 2785. In the army, 23,957 contents, and 7,657 
non-contents. 





Appointnuteuts. 


Lord Augustus Loftus, now Paid Attaché to H. M. Legation at Stuttgardt, to 
be Secretary to H. M. Legation at that Court.—George Frederick Herman, Esq., 
now British Vice-Consul at Bengazi, to be H. M. Consul at Tripoli.—The Hon. 
Henry Stanley, Precis Writer at the Foreign office, to be paid Attaché to the Em 
bassy at Constantinople; the Hon. William Stewart, now unpaid Attaché to the 
Embassy at Paris, second paid Attache at that Embassy, in the room of Mr. 
Paget; the Hon, Julian Fane, now unpaid Attache to the Legation at Vienna, 
second paid Attache to that Legation. 


emp. 


War-Orrice. Jan. 2, 1852.—7th Regt of Ft; Ens C E Kirk, from 68th Ft, to 
be Lt by pur, v O'Grady, removed to 64th Ft. 33d Ft; Lt HC Fitzgerald to be 
Capt by pur, v Bunbury, pro to an Unatt Majority; Ens W H Parry to be Lt by 
pur, v Fitzgerald; Ens HS St V Marsh, from 56th Ft, to be Ens, v Parry. 48th 
Ft; Act Assist Surg P McDermott to be Assist-Surg. vy Bowen, pro on Staff. 72d 
Ft, Lt-Gen J Aitchison to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir N Douglas, K.C.B., removed to 
78th Ft. 78th Ft; Lt-Gen Sir N Douglas, K.C.B., from 72d Regt of Ft, to be 
Col, vGen P Anderson, dec. 1st W I Regt; Ens W AA Wallinger to be Lt by 

ur, v Bourne, who ret. 

Rl Regt of Artillery ; Sec Capt J D Telfer to be Adjt, v Mande, pro; Sec Capt 
D F Russel to be Adjt, v Domvile, pro; Sec Capt J F L Baddeley to be Adjt, v 
Wodehouse, pro. Corps of Rl Engineers ; Sec Capt C M‘Causland to be Capt, v 
Howorth, ret on full pay; First Lt M H Synge to be Sec Capt, vy M‘Causland ; 
Sec Lt H Sandeman to be First Lt, v Synge ; Sec Lt G Graham, with temporary 
mers ; 








Sec Capt H St George Ord, of Rl Engineers, to be Adjt, v Fanshaw, who resigns 
the Adjtcy only. 

Hospitat Starr.—Act Assist-Sarg J L Jamesor to be Assist-Surg to Forces, 
v Barrow, pro on Staff. 

UnattracneD.—Brevet Maj H W Bunbury, from 23d Ft, to be Maj by pur. 

MEMORANDUM.—Maj J Adair, upon half-pay Unatt, has been permitted to re- 
tire from the Army by the sale of nis commission, he being about to become a 
settler in Canada. 

OrrFice or ORDNANCE, Dec. 29.—Corps of Royal Engineers; Brevet Maj A 
Gordon to be Lt-Col, v Hore, ret on full pay; See Capt E Ogle to be Capt, v 
Gordon; First-Lt J W Lovell to be Sec-Capt, v Ogle; Sec Lt W C Phillpotts 
to be First-Lt, v Lovell. Rl Regtof Artillery —Gent Cadets to be Sec Lis; T B 
Strange, v Piers, pro; F Lyon, v Luce. pro; M Le Fer Taylor, v Denne, pro; R 
C Longley, v Pasley, pro; E Keate,v P W L’Estrange, pro; T W Blakiston, v 
Burt, pro; A L Kaye, v G F L’Estrange, pro; J J Smith, v M‘Ternan, pro; E 
Maitland, v Irvine, pro; M E C Stocker, v Lascelles, pro; W A Burrowes, v 
Grylls, pro; J L Clarke, v Ellis, pro; A P Joy, v Champion, pro; H Thornhill, 
v Higgins, pro; A T G Pearse, v Dames, pro; T P Carey, v Carpenter, pro; W 
F Walker, v St John, pro. Corps of Rl Engineers—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lis, 
with temporary rank; A G Goodall, v Murray, pro; J M C Drake, v Hoare, res; 
E R James, v hanken, pro; C W Townsend, v De Vere, pro. 

Care Corps.—The vacancies which have occurred in this regiment by deser- 
tion to the enemy, and other casualties, amounting to 400 men, are to be filled up 
by volunteers from the regiments ot the line now stationed at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Each man is to receive a bounty of one guinea. The regiment will then 
be recruited in England, and ultimately consist of white men.—U. S. Gazette. 

INCREASE TO THE ARMY.—lIt is rumoured that au augmentation of 5,000 men 
te the Army will take place early in the ensuing year, and that probably some 
second battalions will be again furmed.—Jéid. 


Nay. 


Promotions.—To be Commrs ; Lts E K Barnard, and Rickard Lloyd. 

APPoINTMENTS.—Lts A Butler to the Britannia, 120; GW Watson, late of 
the Pheniz, to the Centaur; J 8 Rundle, to command, and H Harvey, flag-lieut 
to Adil Harvey, from the Ceylon to the Hercules, 10, receiving ship at Malta; R 
Chambers, from the Coast-Guard to the Rodney, 90; H T N Chesshyre, from the 
Coast Guard to the London, 90, at Sheerness.—Chaplain, J 8 Robson, B A, from 
the Ceylon to the Hercules ; also, Surgeon John A Mould.—Surgeon J Gallaher 
to the Arrogant, 36, screw steam frigate, at Lisbon 

The Champion, 14, Commr J M Hayes, arrived at Spithead from the Pacific 
and the Brazils onthe Ist inst. One of the Portsmouth leuer-writers says—‘“ The 
Champion has been in eommission four years, and will now be paid off. She has 
proved herself a most comfortable and wholesome vessel, and in a trial of sailing 
with the Asia, 84, and Amphitrite, on a wind, the Champion had a decided ad- 
vantage; but off the wind, the larger ships beat her. But she signally beat the 
United States’ corvette St. Mary. a fine new vessel of 1,000 tons.”--The Dee, 
steamer, Lt Crowder, from the Cape of Good Hope, has arrived home and will be 
paid off.—The Arrow, ketch, has been commissioned at Portsmouth by Lt Chim- 
- for surveying service, to accompany the Herald as a tender to the South 

acific. 

Corps oF Royat Marines —Gentlemen Cadets to be Sec. Lis., Durnford, 
Gladstone, Morris, Shanks, McMeekam, and Walker. 


Obituary. 


At Wheatley Hall, near Doncaster, Sir W. Bryan Cooke, Bart.—At his seat, 
Great Barr Hall, Staffordshire, Sir Edward Dolman Scott, Bart.—In London, 
Charles Elder, Esq, a young and talented artist—At Southampton, Lieut. K. 
Lloyd Cooper, R.N., lave of H. M. ships Herald and Plover, aged 37, on his return 
from the Arctic Expedition.—At Cheltenham, Dr. James Arthur, K.H., Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals —At Boley-hill, Rochester, W. C. Hillier, Esq., Purser 
R.N.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Maj. J. Mason, late of the 77th Regt —At Portsea, 
the Hon. Pownuill Fleetwood Pellew, First Lieutenant of her Majesty's yacht 
Victoria and Albert. The deceased was a brother of the present Viscount Ex- 
mouth.—At Nairn, N.B., Sir Frederic William Dunbar, Bart., of Boath, aged 32. 
—At Exeter, Capt. J. Somerville, R A,—At Brighton, aged 88, General Sir Fred. 
erick Philipse Robinson, G.C.B., Colon! of the 39th Regiment of Foot.—T re Rev- 
Dr. Ellerton, Senior Fellow of Magdalen College, who was a considerable bene- 
factor to the University of Oxford, having founded in 1825 an annual prize for the 
best Theological Essay, in order to encourage that brauch of learning, and been 
the co-fuunder, with Dr. Pusey and his brother, Mr. Philip Pusey, M.P., in 1832, 
of three Hebrew Scholarships.—At his house in Brompton Crescent, in his 81st 
year, Harry Luttrell, Esq., ‘“‘a wit among lords and a lord among wits,’’ one of 
the intimates of Holland Honse in its palmiest days, and the associate of Jeffreys, 
Rogers, Macintosh, Sidney Smith, and oes celebrities of that distinguished co- 
terie.—Admiral Georga Barker, on the retired list, died onthe 25th ult. at Spring. 
vale, Isle of Wight, in the 92d year of his age. Admiral Barker entered the ser- 
vice in 1771, and was present in many gallant actions.—At St. Petersburgh, sud- 
denly, at the age of 71, the well-known Hellenist and archeologist, Dr. Christian 
Frederick Graefe.—Suddenly, at Cooperstown, Mrs. Cooper, the widow of the 
lately deceased American novelist. 

———> 


sic. 


The two Italian Opera companies are in full blast, Maretzek having commenced 
his second series of performances at the Astor Place house, on Monday. He 
opened with Steffanone and Salvi in “ La Favorita,” following this up by “ Lu- 
crezia Borgia’ on Wednesday, for the re-appearance of Parodi in that part-—The 
Artists’ Union at Niblo’s have lowered their price to the regular “ garden”’ figure. 
We are pressed for space, and have moreover so repeatedly criticised everything 
done during the week, at both houses, that we shall content ourselves with the 
present brief reminder to our friends that the rivals await their patronage. Fash- 
ion and full dress at Maretzek’s—bonnets and great coats at Niblo’s. 


Brana. 


Tue Broapway.—After much prefatory puffing asto the thousands of dollars 
expended in its production, the grand Operatic spectacle of “ Paul Clifford” was 
brought out on Monday night, under the auspices of Mr. Collins, who enacted 
Reading in the play-bills of last week that it had been performed for 
upwards of three hundred and fifty nights during two successive seasons at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and relying with child-like faith on statistics emanating from such 
high authority, we confess to having felt some curiosity on the occasion, We 
wondered principally that Sir Bulwer Lytton, an author not unmindfal of his lite- 
rary bantlings, could have allowed one of his works to be sunk into the /ibre/éo of a 
musical show-piece. Our wonder, however, was soon satisfied: since assuredly 
the great novelist must have looked upon the version, when submitted to him, with 
a species of good-humoured contempt. It is—not to waste many words upon it— 
a setting on the stage of many of the prominent Jack Sheppardisms of the tale, 
eked out with a trifling dash of sentiment. The old and familiar names are of 
course preserved ; the plot is followed; the dialogue is interspersed with songs 
and chorusses, but is carefully pruned of nearly all its original force, and made 
altogether null and void as a vehicle for the exhibition of character. Mr. Collins, 
who sings a good song and has many admirers in his Irish low comedy parts, is 











the hero. 


but a sorry representative of th2 gentlemanly highwayman; nor can the spectator 
see any reason on earth why his valgar associates should yield the supremacy to 
He fails to show the birth and breeding, to which, when combined with ta- 
lent and personal advantages, low-bred ruffians always pay homage—and failing 
in this, he is not the Paul Clifford of Bulwer Lytton. The other performers do 
not draw forth any special remark ; for it is cruel to set Madame Ponisi to sing, or 
Miss Julia Gould to act. Still, not to be too hard upon the enterprise and liberality 
of the manager, let itbe added that acoach is iutroduced upon the stage drawn 
by four live piebald horses ; and that the bus‘le of adventure and the free-and- 
easy jovia'ity of the supernumeraries make some amends for the meagreness of 
the piece. 


him, 


Burton’s.—The favourite English opera of ‘ Cinderella” was produced, for 
the first time in this city for several years, at this establishment, on Monday even- 
ing, to acrowded house. The music is of course that of Rossini’s ‘ Cenerentola,” 
which, though not equal to his best efforts, contains many admirable passages and 


‘gems, The piece is put upon the stage with new scenery and dresses, and with a 


full and gocd cast. Placide was excellent as the Baron Pompolino, and his 
boasted ancestor in the male line, Peter the Foolish, was never for a moment dis- 
graced or forgotten. Miss Mary Taylor looked prettily as Cinderella, and sung 
the music entrusted to her in a careful and artistic manner; whilst Mrs. Holman 
and Mrs. Blake, as her two vixen sisters, did what litile they had to do very credit- 
ably. But in affairs of this kind one is never disposed to be critical. The memory 
of the beautiful fairy legend which everybody has read in juvenile days—the pro- 
cessions and dances of the fairies—the stage tricks by wh'ch pumpkins are changed 
into coaches, mice into footmen, and old rags into princely dresses—all this keeps 
one in good humour, and criticisin 1s forgotten. And so it should be in similar 
affairs, since so very few are able to bear the test. The dramatists and composers 
of the present age, we may remark en passant, seem to have a great fondness for 
these old fairy stories: we could instance dozens of operas, plays, and burlesques, 
which have been produced within the last twenty years. Of the latter, those of 
Planch are unquestionably the most talented. In punning, the mantle of Hood 
seems to have fallen upon his shoulders.—The house, notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather, abuut which the oldest inhabitant is continually talking, 
has been well attended, and all goes on prosperously, 





She Albion. 
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A REVIEWER REVIEWED ; 


OR, CUTTING-UP 4 STRANGER, AND PUFFING UP ONE'S SELF: 


Authors whé come under the critic’s lash rarely have an opportunity 
of striking # blow in return, be it in the way of self-defence or of retal- 
jation. There are exceptions, however; and happening ourselves to 
have beem unmercifully scored of late by one of the leading literary 
nals of England, we claim the reader's indulgence for afew words 


- ly.—On the 6th of December last, the following article appeared 


in reply 
in the London 4theneum. 
Berancer. Two Hunprep or nis Lyrica Poems DONE INTO 
By William Young. New York. Putnam.—This 


VERSE. - 
Eateotion—which we apprehend is on a larger scale than any previous 


jnd,—is a reprint, with additions, of a work published in 
= oD hear or four - hoa ago. Not merely from the Pulk of the 
jume, but likewise from the tone of its preface, it is evident that 
yo Young regards his labour as one claiming minute attention. This 
ao it expedient for the critic to be more strict than in other cir- 
mumstances it would have been either needful or considerate that he 
should aatahie has not overstated the difficulties of his task. There 
A few, if any, lyrics harder to render in English verse than Béran- 
= The artist is called upon to reproduce grace in union with the 
ger test simplicity,—to offer an equivalent for national humour, alter- 
tel proad and delicate, yet always appealing to the universal 
y thies of humanity,—to present a transcript of the most polished, 
7 t these, yersificationin existence. Our English rhythms, because 
~ are fuller of music than those of France, are inadequate substitutes 
~~ more meagre but also more piquant metres of the chansonniers. 
ad it remembered, too, that though our language is rich where the 
Dreads janguage is poor,—it is apt to be coarse where the parlanve 
ton neighbours is the finest. In place of the jargon—half esprit, 
half jingle—which ive its arresting charm to many a French refrain, 
we have often nothing of nicer taste than slang to offer. The popular 
sayings of the two countries no more run in parellels than do their pas- 
gions and pomposities. The same difficulty which makes the éerades of 
Corneille sound so absurd and common-piace when trunslated—rises up 
as anobstacle to the paraphraser, whether he attempts to render one of 
Madame Dudevant’s prose-pictures of Venice, or some such half arch, 
half-pensive song as ‘ Le Grenier,” or ‘‘ Roger Bontemps.” 
None of these unquestionable general truths seem to be apprehended 
by Mr. Young ;—or else he does not possess the expressive power of 
the poet who is to render foreign poets. His work justifies both suspi- 
cions,—and suggests the ungrateful toil of one who has set himself to 
copy & cameo with a sledge- hammer,—to touch an enamel with a coach 
painter’s brush. For the malice of the vaudeville couplet, Mr. Young 
ives us the homely ‘‘ mischief” of the Clare Market ballad. The ten- 
er yet popular singer—the naif ad poignant satirist—the boon com. 
panion who wears his vine-wreath, not as a Silenus, but as a Faun 
would wear it,—is here presented asa being little more subtle or ac- 
complished than the rhymesters who versified Marshal Haynau’s visit 
to the Brewery, and who now, hke Wisdom, are crying in the streets 
concerning the antecedents and destinies of Bloomerism. Is not sucha 
character deserved by a versifier who employs such flowers of speech 
as “the go,” ‘draw it miid,” ‘old clo’,” * shocking bad hat,” &c., 
—and who does not even use his ‘‘ vernacular’ pure? Thus, such 
nondescript words as ‘“‘old Aunk” (for * old hunks,”) because a word 
was wanted to rhyme with “‘ drunk,”—as “ Liz.” by way of translating 
“ Lisette,” rather drearily illustrate.—In brief, want of power, want 
of poetry, and want of taste characterize Mr. Young’s translations. 
Infinitely superior in every respect are the specimens which some 
yearsago appeared in T'ait’s and Blackwood’s Magazines, and the 
more venturesome paraphrases of Father Prout. The reader shall be 
furnished with some opportunity of making the comparison. For this 
purpose, we will offer the first two starzas of ‘‘ Reger Bontemps,” as 
translated by Mr. Young :— 
To show our hypochondriacs, 
In days the most forlorn, 
A pattern set before their eyes, 
oger Bontemps was born, 
To live obscurely, at his will, 
To keep aloof from strife— 
Hurrah for fat Roger Bontemps ; 
This is his rule of life! 
To spert, when holidays occur, 
The hat his father wore ; 
With roses or with ivy leaves 
To trim it, as of yore: 
To wear a coarse old cloak, his friend 
For twenty years—no less— 
Hurrah for fat Roger Bontemps ; 
This is style of dress! 


Did it never occur to Mr. Young that the very name of the hero of 
this lay, being a canting name (to use the heraldic distinction,) claimed 
its paraphrase as well as the song itself? The following stanzas from 
one of the elder English translations referred to, though open to amend- 
ment, convey much more of the tune and humour of Béranger,— 





To shame the fretfulness 

That sullen fools display, 
Amidst a land’s distress 

Was born one Robin May. 
All snarlers to despise,— 

Live free—and shun display,— 
Ah, gay ! was the device 

Of comely Robin May. 


The hat his father owned 
On hotidays to wear, 
With rose and ivy bound, 
To give a buxom air; 
Coarse jerkin, patched and tarn, 
With years of service grey,— 
Gay ! was the costume worn 
By comely Robin May. 
Let us try Mr. Young once again by the opening verses of one of 
Beranger’s finest and most favourite songs. These are thus rendered 
y dim :— 
“ Shepherd, thoa say’st the star that rules 
Our fate in Heaven is bright.” 
“ Yes, but ’tis there, my son, concealed 
Within the veil of night.” 
“ The secrets of that azure calm 
Tis said thou canst explore— 
Shepherd, what is yon star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more ?” 


“My son, a mortal has expired ; 
His star that moment fell : 
He quaffed the circling cup, and sang, 
The tide of mirth to swell. 
Now sleeps he sound, beside :he bowl 
He chanted heretofore.” .. .. 
“Shepherd, again a star that shoots, 
Shoots, and is seen no more?”’ 


cempare the above, with its excruciating burden, with the following 
Phrase by Father Prout :— 


p- “Shepherd! they say that a star presides 

; Over life ?’"—“ This a truth, my son! 
ut its secrets from men the firmament hides 
Except for some favoured one.”"— 

“Shepherd ! they say that a link unbroken 
Connec:s our fate with a favourite star ; 
O! what may yon shooting star betoken, 

That falls, falls, and is quenched afar ?” 


“The death of a mortal, my son, who held 
In his banqueting hall high revel, 
And his music was sweet, and his wine excelled, 
And Life's path seemed long and level. 
0 sigh was given, no word was spoken, 
When his pleasure Death came to mar, 
But what does yon milder light betoken, 
That falls, falls, and is quenched afar ?”’ 
Iti 0 &c., &e. 
_ that in the above two stanzas the polyglott Priest of Wa- 
fyis ~ ae g0es to the very verge of paraphraser’s licence, by ampli- 
aod ¥ 'renching, and substituting. But he gives us thespirit and the 
garism 'S original,—and to these Mr. Young can never rise. The vul- 
sms cited above will for ever prevent his version from serving as 
ail betsy any where the literal sense is the desideratum ;— 
he “pervading want of poetical feeling will shut out his 
Me wengply that library of translated poetry which Coleridge and 
Tiched by th ary and Wrangham and “many others more” have en- 
¥ their scholastic and picturesque contributions. 

















Now, in the first place, let us be fairly understood, as entering no 
protest whatever against the verdict given above. The critic was, of 
course, fairly entitled to pronounce this work a mere heap of rubbish 
—such perhaps it is—nor was he bound to bring forward the grounds 
on which his judgment was based. Furthermore, his authoritative 
fiat, however mortifying, would have been received with meek submis- 
sion, had he not thought fit to explain it. But when he volunteers 
proofs of his own taste and his own correctness, for the purpose of jus- 
tifying his harsh sentence, be becomes himself open to criticism; and 
we shall not deny ourselves the small revenge of showing him in this 
matter to be malicious, pedantic, and illogical. 

The malicious spirit of the Atheneum’s critic is manifested at the 
very outset. One hundred of these translations were published in Lon- 
don—the New York book comprised two hundred—tantamount to a 
second volume following the first. Nevertheless, the work is simply de- 
scribed as ‘‘ a reprint, with additions ;” and this, notwithstanding that 
the second paragraph of the preface distinctly states the facts of the 
case. That the critic had read this preface is obvious from his notice 
of it in his next following sentence, wherein direct falsehood takes the 
place of misrepresentation, since not one syllable of it can be honestly 
tortured into the construction which for his own purposes he puts upon 
it. Whether the mere bulk of a volume indicates that its author “ re- 
gards his labour as one claiming minute attention,” may perhaps be 
questioned. If it do so, what a set of self-conceited fellows stand 
ranged upon all our library-shelves ! 

After acknowledging that ‘‘our author has not overstated the diffi- 
culties of his task,” the reviewer condescends to point out a few of them. 
One or two of his remarks hereon will be noticed presently ; but ere 
we quit his second paragraph, we must congratulate him on the pecu- 
liar comprehension and appreciation of Béranger which he has display- 
ed, in calling some of the plain-spoken poet’s refrains ‘a jargon— 
half esprit, half jingle,” and in his aliusions to those ‘‘ half-arch half- 
pensive songs ‘ Le Grenier’ and ‘Roger Bontemps.’” The archness of 
the former and the pensiveners of the latter could alone be perceptible 
to a writer, whose ‘* half-and-half” style of criticism is a compound 
of spite and perversion. 

» But let us come to the specific charges against us; for, as we have 
already hinted, we do not gainsay the Jtheneum’s general opinion. 
We are accused of employing certain ‘flowers of speech,” some of 
which are set in formidable array against us, whilst the critic care- 
fully avoids any reference whatever to the context. Was this done in 
the charitable belief, that the reader would imply that these vulgarisms 
were introduced into ‘‘ half-arch, half-pensive’’ songs? The inference 
would not be unreasonable; and in vindication therefore of the occa- 
sional (but rare) use of slang and unrefined phraseology, we must refer 
to a couple of authorities more weighty than ourselves—viz., the origi- 
nal author, and our somewhat inconsistent abuser himself. The latter 
has already declared that in certain renderings the English language 
is “‘ apt to be coarse,” and that ‘‘ we have often nothing of nicer taste 
than slang to offer.” Furthermore, we may be permitted to explain 
that the first and third of these obnoxious phrases fall from the lips of 
a hawking old-clothesman of Paris, whose cry of ‘* Vieux habits!” 
coincides with the ‘‘ Old clo’! of London. We have lived long in Paris, 
and never discovered any special delicacy in its street-cries. We have 
studied Béranger long and deeply, and never detected him in such a 
blunder as our critic’s inthis case. No, no; the poet of the People put 
their own downright argot (Anglicé slang) into the People’s mouths, 
when he thought it suitable; and so we interpose his shield here 
between ourselves and this finical objector.—Our second “ flower of 
speech” occurs in the refrain of a drinking-song—not a very inappro- 
priate place, one would imagine, for such a paraphrase —The last in- 
deed, the ‘‘shocking-bad hat,’’ has an ugly look when paraded in its 
unexplained vulgarity, as of course it mali@iously is; and we beg to 
state therefore that it may be found in the opening lines of one of the 
witty satirical songs, launched at the English during their occupation 
of Paris, in 1814. The title alone, ‘‘ Les Boxeurs,” indicates the char- 
acter of the song ; and thus it opens, 

Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids, 

G—d d—n, moi, j’ aime les Anglais. 

These lines are thus rendered, 

Though “ shocking-bad”’ the hats they wear. 

I like these English, I declare. 

So much for “ the vulgarisms cited above, which will forever prevent 
his version from serving as a school-book Béranger.’’ Tutors and 
governesses, to the rescue! Beranger in the hands of boys and girls! 
“Think of that, Master Brook!’ but take notice, gentle reader, that 
this is the ultra-refined critic’s ‘‘ desideratum,” not ours, and that for 
it we are in no way responsible. Note also, how those ominous words, 
*‘ never—forever,” follow each other in consecutive lines of the re- 
viewer’s concluding paragraph, as though to crush out the author’s 
faintest hopes of pity. Alack, and well.a-day! There they stand, 
reminding one of the *‘ Never, forever—forever, never” of Longfellow’s 
** Old Clock on the Stairs,” ticking mournfully, and telling the aspirant 
who would set his foot on the lowermost stair, that the Atheneum’s 
doughty critic forbids approach ! 

But we pass on to consider the .d¢heneum’s second specific allega- 
tion, which it also deems worthy of proof. And it is a grave one, truly 
—‘ ‘who does not even use his vernacular pure.” And here, by the 
way, though we would not presume to chop grammar with so thorough 
a pedagogue, we may be permitted to inquire, whether his sentence 
last quoted is a sample of the purity of his own style. To our un- 
learned ears that word “ pure,” in place of “ purely,” has rather an 
impure sound. It may be grammatically correct; but in a correspond- 
ing phrase we should prefer saying that our friend uses his critical 
rod cruelly, to saying that he uses it crue/. But this is aside: let us 
come back to our own impure vernacular. Of this, two instances are 
culled from a book of ten thousand lines ; and these two, says the re- 
viewer, ‘“‘rather drearily illlustrate” our guilt. As to the first one, 
we cry peccavi at once, for on referring to Johnson’s Dictionary we 
find that, inadvertently and in an unhappy moment, we did deprive the 
word “hunks” of its proper final ‘‘s.” The only excuse we can offer, in 
palliation of this mortal but uupremeditated offence, is that the term 
is not in common usage, and that the very peeuliar cast of the refrain, 
repeated nine times in the original, would certainly warrant a trans- 
lator in looking about for a rhyme to ‘‘drunk.” Thus it runs in that 
wondrous composition, ‘‘ La Grande Orgie,” to which the critic is per- 
haps indebted for his nice distinctions between Silenus and a Faun. 

Pour voir les gens les plus aigris 
Gris. 

How versifiers are to dispense with rhymes, is not explained ; al- 
thougi: it seems to be an aggravation of a careless blunder, that it 
occurred in the search after one. And so having pleaded guilty, we 
will only add that ‘‘ hunks” is now pretty well graven on our memory, 
and will be present to our mind’s eye, whenever we think of poor auth- 
ors of very difficult works, hoping for any cheering word of encour- 
agement at the hands of this sternest of critics. The same Dr. Johnson, 
who convicts us of carelessness, thus explains the term—‘* Hunks—a 
covetous sordid wretch, @ miser, a curmudgeon.”—The second ‘dreary 
illustration” of abuse cf our native tongue is our translation of ‘ Lis- 











ette” into “ Liz.” Now, if this were even gross blunder No. 2, Mr. 
Critic, at least the error would be in the misunderstanding of the 
original—not, surely, in the impure use of one’s vernacular. Ofcourse, 
you ferget to mention that this glaring instance is drawn from that 
comic and familiar strain, ‘Les Infidelités de Lisette,” and not from 
one of your “‘ half-arch, half-pensive” songs. Did you not forget also 
—not purposely, this time, we believe—that you were on the point of 
launching out into commendation of the most ‘‘ venturesome para- 
phrases?” You may have been horrified, dear Sir, at reading “ Liz” 
for ‘* Lisette,” but you soon got over your stickling for eloseness of 
rendering. 

It would not become us to follow the Atheneum through its parallel 
quotations, nor to vindicate our own “ excruciating burdens.” We ean 
but remark that the same infelicity, which distinguishes the earlier 
elaborated portions of this trenchant article, is observable to the very 
last. We confess, indeed, our ignorance of ‘canting names,” and 
*« heraldic distinctions ;” but whilst we hail the daintiness of “comely 
Robin May,” we may hint that it scarcely conveys the broad, genial 
humour of Béranger's ‘‘ gros Roger Bontemps.”— As for Father Prout, 
in spite of all his ‘‘ amplifying, retreaching, and substituting,” we 
honour him fully as much as our critic can do, for his thorough appre- 
ciation of his author. Never can we forget that his charming para- 
phrase of ‘‘ Le Grenier”—one of the happiest things, of its kind, in the 
English language, and far superior to his stanzas here quoted—was 
our first introduction to the great French poet himself. Admirable 
and loveable Father Prout, if he had written nothing save that ex- 
quisite ‘* Attic Cell!” But did his simple and happy nom de plume 
** claim its paraphrase” also from our critic? ‘* Polyglott Priest ef 
Watergrasshill”—Phcebus, what a name! 

And now, have we not some grounds for calling this sample of criti- 
cism, malicious, pedantic, and illogical? Is it unnatural to inquire 
why so savage an attack should have been made ? 


O Muse, the causes and the crimes relate ; 
‘ What Goddess was provoked, and whence her hate! 


Was it that the Atreneum systematically has one slashing article 
per week, and that this volume offered an irresistible temptation? 
Was it that the book bore the imprint of New York? Was it that the 
author ehances to be nearly related to a Protectionist M.P., cordially 
hated of many free-trade journals, amongst which, literary though it 
be, the Atheneum takes rank? Or lastly, was it that the reviewer 
himself is a translator ef French verse, and has a consequent antipathy 
to those who trespass on his domain? This latter supposition, it must 
be owned, implies a tone of feeling so unmanly and so un- English, that 
we admit it with reluctance, and feel bound to substantiate it with 
something like circumstantial evidence. Leaving, therefore, our de- 
fensive and apologetic position, we will try our hands at an attack, 
believing that we can fasten upon our abuser the charge which Dangle, 
in the play, makes against Sir Fretful Plagiary—* Egad, he allows 
no merit to any author but himself—that’s the truth on’t.” We invite 
the reader to a careful perusal of the following article which appeared 
in the Atheneum, just three weeks before the above castigation wes 
administered to ourselves. 


Sones or France; Le Premier Jour ve Mari; Le Lever; Av- 
BADE; CHANT D’AUTOMNE; O MA BELLE REBELLE; VENISE. The 
Words by celebrated French Poets, and imitated in English by H. F. 
Chorley ; composed by Charles Gounod.—As the first compositions by M. 
Gounod which have been published, these six Songs will be looked for 
with some curiosity by those who are acquainted with our opinion of 
his present value, and his promise for the future,asacomposer. Few, 
we believe, who are competent to judge, or catholic in judging, will 
find our high commendations contradicted by a series which after its 
kind is one of the most individual ever given to the world of singers or 
songstresses.—The catholicity adverted to will be required merely be- 
cause of the nationality of these melodies. They are essentially as 
French as Clement Marot’s Lais or Beranger’s Chansons,—yet entire- 
ly clear of the frivolity of those romances so prettily written by the 
Panserons, Pugets, and scores beside, for the Sabatiers and other la- 
dies to sing so piquantly. They must be examined with intimate and 
express reference to their French text; since the best conceivable Eng- 
lish paraphrases (which no one can esteem the versions and imitations 
before us to be) must be lame in metre, forced in accent, and clumsy 
where the original is spirituel, when a production of the rhymes and 
rhythms of Baif, Passerat, Hugo and De Mussetis in question. Moore 
himself would have found the task one of mo ordinary difficulty. Let 
this be illustrated by a single example—that of the word “ Conten- 
tons,’ in * Le Premier Jour de Mai,” which, as marking a refrain and 
a new sentence, claims to be rendered by a trisyllabic verb equivalent 
in meaning, accent, and euphony. Such an one can hardly be found. — 
Thus much to place the music of M. Gounod in the right point of view, 
and to do justice to his exquisite and close propriety in the adaption 
of sound to sense. 

In the next, or may we not say, first requisite for a song—which is, 
a tuneable melody—these specimens are as rich as they are character- 
istic. The ideas are always vocal, always natural; as well sustained 
as they are variously and happily originated.—But let us here make a 
remark, the truth of which we have been taught by some experience. 
There are few things in art concerning which opinion is so largely di- 
vided as this same matter of melody in music. 

Ask where’s the North: at York ’tis on the Tweed, &c. 

The first instinct with every one who has reached a certain point of 
connoisseurship is, to question its existence unless it take forms 
approved by his own’established predilections. Thus, for many along 
year the lovers of Mozart abused Rossini ag a vulgar and frivolous 
writer of dance tunes. We have heard persons who admire the themes 
of Spohr as fresh, blame those of Mendelssohn for being dry. Others 
again, who study French criticism, will be puzzled when they read of 
melodies by M. Halévy as ‘‘distinguished,” which, when heard, will 
appear to them to be merely phrases in a regular number of bars, but 
in which every expected note has been replaced by something unlooked 
for. The definitions put forth, and the examples referred to by M. 
Berlioz, would bewilder a college ; so strangely will that acute critic 
reconcile himself to platitudes in one case, yet anathematize novelties 
in another. We cite these examples to explain our statement, that while 
M. Gounod seems to us as @ melodist natural, sweet, expressive, and 
original beyond most of his contemporaries, it is by no means certain 
that those who call nothing a melody unless it reminds them of ‘* Ved- 
rai carino,” or “ Di tanti” will admit our praise at once. Regarding 
the future we have no doubts. 

These six Songs arein all styles. The first is as charmingly gay, in an 
old-world fashion, as if it were a verse of Chaucer,—fresh, tuneable, 
and rising towards the elose into an animation which ig delicious 
because of its complete nature. With this may be mentioned «O ma 
belle rebelle ;” because there, too, to suit the tone of the ancient French 
lyric, M. Gounod has found such a melody as Baif might himself have 
written—amorously plaintive, but never sickly.—** Le Lever” is as 
bright and gail/ard a morning-piece as the most gallant “ Going to the 
Chase” that Wouvermanns ever painted. Here, again, the melody rises 
excellently in interest as the close is reached. In ** Aubade,” we have 
the serenader with voice and lute in antiphony—the gentle and delicate 
modulations in the accompaniment rescuing it from monotony with 
the finesse of @ master.—The ‘‘ Chant d’Automne” is more devotional in 
its tenderness—a sacred air of the first class. The last song of this 
excellent series—‘* Venice’—is, however, our favourite, and of itself 
sufficient to establish its composer's sepnieses for beauty, originality, 
and felicity of colour. Having been obviously conceived in score,—the 
accompaniment, without the least difficulty or over-prominence, is so 
full as to be beyond the easy reach of two hands, and is, therefore, 








given to two performers. Many and lovely as the musical illustrations 
of Venice have been,—those of Rossini, Donizetti, Perruchini, and 
Mendelssohn (among his ‘‘ Lieder’’) not forgotten,—we know of none 
so fascinating and so faithful in its picturesque colour as this. With the 
utmost strictness of musical form is combined a variety of modulation 
singular as comprised in so short a space without crudity of effect ;— 
though singular, however, not wholly unique. Herr Czerny, in bis 
treatise on Composition, has already called the attention of students to 
Schubert's ‘‘ Hark, the lark” as a notable example of such excellencies ; 
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but M. Gounod’s “ Venise” is a yet more remarkable one,—its turnings 
and windings, many as they are, being so wholly in the course of 
nature as to give to the composition the air ofa recitation. 

One word more: these “Songs of France” must be sung, not slighted, 
—and not only sung, but said with taste and intelligence. They are 
very winning to the singer,—since M. Gounod (of whose own style and 
expression in singing those who have heard him speak in the highest 
praise) writes most comfortably for the voice, never failing to afford it 
every fair opportunity for distinction. To sum up :—without the usual 
tinsel and pretension of a French J/bum, here is a collection of ** Songs 
of France” of the very first quality, which should—and we think will 
—find its way to the permanent favour of all who love what is new 
and what is true in music. 

Well, and what does this prove, save that the oft-named journal 
draws proper distinctions, and is not always in savage mood? A very 
just conclusion truly, were it not for the singular fact that the trans- 
lator whose versions are thus delicately lauded, is himself one of the 
Editors of that journal, and that from internal evidence he may fairly 
be presumed to have reviewed himself. And with what infinite tact 
and discretion has he done it! For, as the fact of Mr. Chorley puffing 
Mr. Chorley might perchance be thrown unpleasantly in his teeth, it 
was desirable that the self-laudation should be carefully veiled under 
an apparent tribute to the musical composer. Thus, whilst the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Y. is dragged up by name no fewer than nine times in the 
first-quoted article, the second, which without its extracts is a trifle 
longer, does not once distinctly mention the worthy gentleman, who in 
truth engrosses the lion’s share of his own commendations, notwith- 
standing his clever attempt to screen himself from a possible charge of 
so doing. With this key—the translator and the reviewer being one 
and the same person—it is really amusing to note this exquisite speci- 
men of literary mysticism. Take the first paragraph. It commences 
with M. Gounod, and it ends with M. Gounod; but it is exclusively 
devoted to general praise of this wonderful series—to an exhortation to 
‘‘intimate and express reference to the French text,” (considered 
essential in estimating six translations, but forgotten in estimating two 
hundred)—to a charming bit of mock modesty, in brackets—and to an 
illastration, which would be more comprehensible, if the citer had 
given the context. But, plague take the fellow; when we translate, 
he won’t print the French—and when he paraphrases, he won’t print 

his English. Perhaps he thought that the public would crowd the 
music-shops, brimful of curiosity to see his “‘ trisyllabic verb.” 

Let M. Gounod have the entire credit of the second paragraph; but 
the third may well bear another perusal, if the reader be not weary of 
the subject, and can relish a little masterpiece of ingenuity and self- 
conceit. For observe here that, although M. Gounod pops up by name 


here and there, when you least expect him, whilst Mr Chorley pre- | 


tends to lie perdu, the allusions tothe tatter are too plain to be mis- 


_understood. In the first song, lucky dog, he has caught a twang of 


Chaucer; in another, admirable artist that he iz, he rivals the inimit- 
able Wouvermans; wiiilst in a third the fortunate M. Gounod, who sets 
English words to music, has been provided with “‘such a melody as 
Baif might have written—amorously plaintive, but never sickly.” As 
for any pretence that all these compliments apply to the original auth- 
ors, it were mere moonshine ; for if Mr. Chorley avoids mention of his 
own name, he is too shrewd to overlay his own merits by any special 
mention of theirs. 

More might be said; but we have already dwelt at too much length 
upon this topic. We may be unwise in giving publicity to the Athen- 
@um’s contemptuous mention of ourselves, even if we have succeeded 
in showing that its notice is clumsy in execution, and in suggesting 
that it is pitiful in motive. But our thousands of readers scattered all 
over this vast Continent, who have found us not unfrequently quoting 
the critical articles of that redoubtable journal, ought to be informed 
that there are times and seasons when both its praise and its censure 
are not entirely beyond suspicion ; and in the many Colleges and Liter- 
ary Institutions, whereto the .4/bion finds its way, this hint may attract 
attention —Finally, we advise Mr. Chorley hereafter to content himself 
with wholesale abuse, or to take more trouble in picking out weak points. 


——<——={_—___— 


RE-OPENING OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
This event is of so much importance to the theatrical world of Lon- 
don, that we devote some space to the account of it, given by the Times 
of the 27th ult. 


There is no more striking example of ‘ the vicissitudes of things” 
than old Drury in these latter days. At one time, pit, orchestra, and 
stalls are swept away like the bulwarks of a seventy-four going into 
action, and a circus, neatly covered with sawdust, filled with steeds of 
the desert, acrobats, a whole species of the genus ‘‘ modern Hercules,” 
and various zoological phenomena, takes the place of the boards on 
which stalked a Garrick, a Kean, and a Kemble; then cireus-boards 
and sawdust vanish like chaff before a Sicilian waterspout ; French and 
American chivalry are routed by the bands which are led to glory by 
the baton of Jullien the Great, and the savage breast of London is 
soothed by the music of asthetical polkas and descriptive quadrilles, 
till the last night of all the last nights closes on that fairy region of 
muslin drapery and tin flowers in the riot of a genuine British masque- 
rade. Another vicissitude, and ‘‘ this national establishment (accord- 
ing to the bills) having undergone the most costly repairs and decora- 
tions throughout, a series of superb embellishments having been intro- 
duced, a new gas apparatus laid down, and a new centre chandelier 
suspended,” is “or for the performance of the legitimate and illegiti- 
mate drama, and for opera, ballet, pantomime, and farce—whichever 
the dear public seems to like best. Last night the bills spoke the truth. 
We can answer for it that every word of the above quotation is true, 
always eschewing the responsibility of the strong adjectives and the 
minutiw of the details. ‘*Old Drury” never looked better, and, to 
omy with all seriousness, Mr. Bunn seems to have administered to 
that elderly personage a goodly draught of the theatrical elixir vite. 
The appearance of the house is very gay and prepossessing, and, for 
Christmas times, has a peculiar charm, when contrasted with the mud, 
dirt, and fog in the streets. An extremely handsome chandelier lights 
up the frontage of blue, white, and gold with distinctness and mellow- 
ness, and the ornamental improvements which have been carried out 
by Mr. Hurwitz, of King-street, Covent-garden, are characterized by 
sufficiently simple elegance and good taste. 

The ceiling is decorated after the style of Louis XIV. It is divided 
into compartments, consisting principally of representative alcoves, 
which are alternated with shields after the style of Michael Angelo. 
The figures and flowers introduced are allegorical of Fear and Fanati- 
cism, Prudence and Counsel, Avarice and Prodigality, Friendship and 
Enmity, and other elements of py and comedy. The several cir- 
cles have all been redecorated The dress-circle is divided into panels 
and pilasters, with blue and gold medallions, and enrichments on a 
white ground. The second and third circles are in the same colours, 
forming draperies of distinct designs, and the front of Her Majesty's 
box is in harmony with the whole. 

The — of dramatic propriety, if there be such a person, animated 
the audience last night, and for once Boxing-night was desecrated by 
silence and order. ** Catealls” were unheard ; the unfortunate person 
who is always in danger of being ‘‘thrown over” from the gallery 
throughout every stage of the performance was most unaccountably 
absent; the porter, orange, and gingerbeer-market seemed to be in a 
state of unhealthy and inactive plethora, and the “upper classes” had 
not that familiar knowledge of persons in the pit and boxes which usu- 
ally distinguishes them on similar occasions and the exponent of which 


. is a flight of apple fractions and orange peels. Indeed, the Theatre 


Frangais could not have presented a more staid and composed assem- 
blage, and the critic in the Siecle, who affirmed that « Boxing-night” 
was so called from the pugilistic encounters in the lobbies, would have 
been sadly puzzled to account for such a violent paralysis of our 
national propensities When the audience had got into their places, 
and had given the house a well-filled, respectable, and comfortable air, 
Mr. Bunn stepped in front of the footlights, and said :— 








‘Ladies and gentlemen, to use the words of your great favourite, 
Grimaldi, on this anniversary and on this scene, ‘ Here we are again ;’ 
and if you knew the obstacles that have been thrown in our way you 
would wonder how weever got here. But ten days have elapsed since 
the parish in which this theatre stands did not contain such a dusthole 
as the theatre itself. (Applause and laughter.) I must leave it to you 
to say what it looks like now. (Applause.) While we know that this 
change must have been effected by hands, it could only have been 
done by ‘ hands with hearts in them.’ A few years since I gave you 
my reasons, on this very spot, for restricting the performances to opera 
and ballet; and that reason was, that those who wished other amuse- 
ments had better take the opposite theatre, then vacant, and perform 
them. This position no longer exists, and although Drury-lane may 
thereby be supposed to enjoy a monopoly, I am determined that no 
monopoly shall exist, but that I will give you every class of entertain- 
ment within the reach of industry or research. So much misrepresent- 
ation has gone abroad as to what were my intentions and what may be 
my intentions, that I have thought it better in person to tell you what 
my intentions really are. There was formerly in Drury-lane Theatre 
a celebrated German bassoon player. In his early days his notes were 
loud, yet mellifiuous; but when Time took that liberty with him that, 
I fear, it will sooner or later take with us all, his notes became scarcely 
audible, and whenever he appeared a party came to annoy him. The 
front row of the pit especially opposed him little boys, larking young 
fellows, and elderly gentlemen—and consequently he no sooner at- 
tempted to play than one and all screamed out, ‘ Louder, louder!’ The 
old man, in great fear and perturbation, threw down his instrument, 
turned round to the audience, and thurs addressed them :—‘ Ladies and 
gentelmen, it is all very vell to say ‘louder, louder,’ but vere’s de 
vind to come from?’ If you will only find ‘de vinde’ there is nothing 
I will not do to obtain your patronage ; and, if I obtain it, there is not 
amongst you a heart that will be more grateful for such obligation.” 

This address was followed by great applause, amid which Mr. Bunn 
retired, and the curtain rose on the first scene of Milman’s tragedy of 
Fazio, in which Miss Glyn made her first appearance on the boards of 
Drury-lane. The energy and undoubted power of this lady have al- 
ready secured for her a considerable share of admiration among those 
who witnessed her performances at Sadler’s-wells, and her reputation 
was increased by some careful and highly-finished ‘readings” on the 
close of her engagement at that theatre. Miss Glyn last night to a 
great extent justified the favourable opinion that has been formed of 
her by her friends, and achieved a decided success, though Fazio was, 
with due submission, we think, the very worst possible selection for a 
first appearance. It is an Oxford tragedy, severely classical, correct, 
and sharply cut, but without heart or soul in it, and full of fine unna- 
tural language. In the measured march of her declamation, the me- 
tricai ictus, and the sonorous delivery of the violent and exaggerated’ 
**speeches” in which the piece abounds, Miss Glyn called up all the 
traditions of the school in which she has been taught, and reminded 
us forcibly of Miss Fanny Kemble. A figure tali, massive, stately, 
and full to luxuriance, a face expressive, well marked, and decided, a 
voice of much power and force, and an excellent stage walk and bear- 
ing, coupled with apparent keenness of apprehension and passion, give 
Miss Glyn no ordinary advantages ; but she lacks refinement, the sub- 
ich marks the nice cradations of sentiment, and, 
while she revels in the display of all the fiercer emotions, such as hate 
and revenge, with undeniable power, her attempts to touch the sympa- 
thies, to strike the real key-notes of tragedy, are comparatively feeble 
and uncertain. Allowing for the dry, hard nature of the character, 
her performance of Bianca contained many beauties, which were not 
much marred by an exaggeration of attitude and action, which some- 
times is almost unpleasant, and is less pardonable in Miss Glyn, whose 
physical advantages render factitious aid of the kind quite unneces- 
sary. At the close of the tragedy Miss Glyn was called for, and was 
very loudly cheered. Her exertionsin the last scene, which is painful- 
ly long and exacting, coupled with the excitement of a first appear- 
ance and the applause of a crowded house, proved too much for her, 
and she was led off the stage nearly fainting; we trust the indisposition 
was only temporary. Mr. J.R. Anderson got through the ungrateful 
stupid part of Fazio very creditably, and, if we were inclined to praise 
the rest of the characters, the bills would forbid our doing soby a ju- 
dicious silence as to the names of the performers, always excepting 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Tilbury. 

Of the performance of Macbeth, on the 31st ult., the same journal 
says: 

The tragedy of Macbeth, played last night, served to show how well 
the powers of Miss Glyn are suited to a house of large dimensions. 
Hers is not 2 neat and small style of acting, butshe takes a broad, com- 
prehensive view of a part, her details are bold and strong, and her full 
sonorous voice gives every word its value. When under the influence 
of nervousness, she is continually betrayed into exaggeration of ges- 
ture, which is by no means'an unnatural result of training in a school 
where the adaptation of the action to the word is one of the leading 
principles.—Last night, however, there was nothing of the sort, and 
while she gave full force to the audacity of wickedness which reigns in 
the bosom of Lady Macbeth, every movement was completely under the 
control of a commanding intellect. It is a great point in her version of 
this most awful of Shakspearian heroines, that while she exhibits all 
that hardness of nature which regards even the voice of conscience as 
something to be scorned by a man of strong purpose, she is equally for- 
cible in delineating the terror which is the consequence of guilt. She 
can dare anything, but sheis not insensible to the wounds of remorse, 
and her strongly delineated horror is commensurate withthe magnitude 
of her crime. 

There tis great merit about the Macbeth of Mr. Anderson. He de- 
livers many passages with force, and bis action is always marked and 
expressive ; but heshould conquer the habit of slow delivery. Itgives 
his acting a degree of monotony which did not originally belong to it. 


The Bateman children have also appeared ; but as we consider all 
sorts of infant phenomena connected with the arts to be positive nui- 


sances, we shall not aid in hymning their praises. 
—_ 


GRAND PERFORMANCE OF MENDELSSOHN’S « (EDIPUS,” 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

On Thursday night the Ist inst., aocording to the custom since her 
Majesty’s accession to the throne, to celebrate the New Year by a 
musical entertainment, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘(Edipus” was performed. It is 
to the classical taste of his Roya) Highness Prince Albert that amateurs 
are indebted for the introduction, in tais country, of Mendelssohn's fine 
work, the music to the ‘‘(Edipus »t Colonos” of Sophocles. The first 
time this noble production was heard here was on the anniversary of 
the marriage of our most gracious Queen, the 10th of February, 1848, 
at which period an abridged English version, by Mr. Bartholomew, 
was executed under the dircction of Mr. Anderson, with a complete 
band and chorus; Mr. Bartley, and the author of the adaptation, as 
chorus speakers, reciting the poem. On the 10th of June, 1850, the 
‘*(Edipus’”’ was performed at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-Garden, 
at the annual morning concert of Mrs. Anderson, pianiste to the Queen, 
and musical instructress to the Princess Royal, under Costa’s direction; 
but, owing to the want of sufficient rehearsals, the choral singing was 
very unsatisfactory. 

At Thursday’s performance, before the Royal amateurs, Mr. Bartley 
read the poem, assisted by Mr. Bartholomew. The chorus had been 
selected from the Sacred Harmonic Society, and from the professional 
chorus-singers of the two Italian Opera-houses, by Mr. Grico. Mr. 
Anderson conducted the work. A platform was erected in the Water- 
loo Gallery, on which were seated the two choirs, amounting to about 
fifty voices. In the centre Mr. Bartley was placed ; before him was 
Mr. Anderson, with the quartet party, Messrs. Benson, Grice, Beale, 
and Smithson, and the orchestra in front, the wind instruments being 
located beneath the choralists, right and left. The furniture of the 
Tippoo Saib Tent in the late Exhibition formed a line of demarcation 
between the stage and the seats of her Majesty and Prince Albert and 
the persons who had the honour of receiving invitations. 

Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘ Edipus Coloneus’’ is the last of the series 
of works produced at Berlin during the gifted composer’s engagement 
with the King of Prussia. His first composition of this class was the 
** Antigone,” in 1841, completed within the almost inconceivable space 
of eleven days. In 1834 he wrote the fairy music to the ‘*‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ;” in 1844, the music to Racine’s tragedy of “ Athalie,” 
which will be performed shortly by the Sacred Harmonic Society ; and 
in 1845 he produced his music for ‘‘(Edipus at Colonos,” connected 
with which is the tradition that Sophocles read this tragedy to his 
judges when accused by his unnatural children of being unable to 
mapvage his affairs, and that the judges conducted the poet in triumph 
to his house, such was the effectof the poem. However ill-calculated 





the music of the ‘‘ (Edipus” may be considered for a miscellaneous au- 














ne 
dience, arising perteas from the sombre subject and from the mixture 
of speaking with singing, in no composition of the illustrious composer 
has his genius been more positively exhibited. The * (Edipus” startles 
the ear by its marked originality—nothing like it in form and idea can 
be traced in any pre-existing composition of the classie school; its 
adaptation to the -ouleur locale is perfectly astounding. The hearer 
seems to be removed to ages long gone by, and yet in its severity jg 
there no pedantry. The accompaniments to the spoken dialogue pene- 
trate to the very heart’s core, so true and touching is the conception of 
the master mind. If imagination can supply the loss of the Greek tone, 
then may the inspirations of Mendelssohn in “ (Edipus” be supposed 
to assume the aspect of historic accuracy. The appeal of Antigone 
to the Coloneous on behalf of her blind and aged sire, with its orches- 
tral undercurrent, is a most exquisit passage. How nobleis the chorus, 
** Thou comest to the land,” and how exciting the incentive to the 
battle for the rescue of the daughters of (dipus. The thunder chorug 
is grand and imposing, almost beyond precedent. The lament of 
Antigone at her father’s disappearance is another gem, in which orches- 
tral painting attains the sublime over art. There is a stately splen- 
dour throughout ‘ (Edipus’’ which would render it, with stage acces. 
sories, a most attractive work to all auditors who have a keen sense of 
the pure and beautiful in the highest dominign of art’s regions; and 
even the sympathies of general audiences could not be refused in the 
fine thoughts, pathetic phrases, and classical conceptions, to be found 
in the music of Mendelssohn’s ‘*(Edipus,”—London ews, 3d inst. 


From the Court Circu’ar we take the following further particulars: 


The performance took place in the Waterloo Gallery, in which a tem- 
porary orchestra was erected. The Queen and Prince Albert passed 
through the North Corridor and entered the Gallery about half-past 9 
o'clock, accompanied by a circle of visitors, comprising the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke of Cambridge, M. and MadameVan de Weyer, Lord and 
Lady Edw. Howard. The ladies and gentlemen in attendance consisted 
of the Marchioness of Ely, Lady of the Bedchamber ; the Hon. Eleanor 
Stanley and Hon. Beatrice Byng, Maids of Honour; the Marquis of 
Ormonde, Lord in Waiting ; Lieut.-Col. Hon. N. Hood, Groom in Wait- 
ing; Lord Alfred Paget, Equerry in Waiting; Lieut.-Col. F. H. Sey- 
mour, Equerry in Waiting tothe Prince; and Lieut-Col. Biddulph, 
Master of the Household. The Duchess of Kent was attended by Lady 
Anne Maria Dawson, Lady in Waiting, and the Baroness de Speth ; the 
Duke of Cambridge was attended by Lord William Paulet, Equerry in 
Waiting.—A select party were present, having been invited to wit- 
ness the performance. The following had the honour of receiving in- 
vitations :—The Countess of Mansfield, the Ladies Murray and Lady 
Caroline Murray, the Rev. Lord and Lady Wriothesly Russell, Colonel 
the Hon. C. B. and Mrs. Phipps, Col. the Hon. Charles and Mrs. Grey, 
the Hon. Henry and Mrs. Ashley, Lady Emily Seymour, Lady Caroline 
and Miss Barrington, the Hon. and Rey. Henry and Lady Anna Maria 
Cust and the Misses Cust, Sir George and Lady Couper, Mr. and Miss 
Couper and Mr. R. Couper, Lieut-Gen. and Lady Isabella Wemyss, 
Col. and Mrs. Bouverie, Col. Craufurd, commanding officer 2d battalion 
Grenadier Guards; the Provost of Eton and Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, the 
Rev. Frederick and Hon. Mrs. Anson, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Canning 
and Mrs. Harcourt. 

—__o___—. 

Lavies Costume_ror tHe WinTER.—The gilet, or waistcoat, is 
decidedly established in high favour; it had to sustain a struggle, it is 
true, some little time since; nor can we wonder at this, for as first in- 
troduced it had a masculine effect foreign to the general taste of Eng- 
lishwomen. Now, however, deprived of the objectionable pockets, and 
not so widely and glaringly displayed as heretofore, it has settled into 
a most elegant, becoming—semi-equestrian, perhaps—but still quite 
feminine garment. It is obviously particularly well suited to the pre- 
sent season, not only on account of its warmth, but because, by a judi- 
cious arrangement of colours and materials, the sombre effect of winter 
costume may be relieved, and a pleasant variety produced with very 
few dresses. Indeed, so comfortable and convenient are the gilets, that 
they are not confined to morning dress, but in the country especially 
are often worn at dinner.—A black velvet dress and jacket, with a 
pink- watered silk gi/et embroidered in the same colour, form a very 
rich costume; or if the dress be of coloured velvet, the gilet should be 
of white, either embroidered the colour of the dress, or in some shade 
that contrasts well with it. A coloured skirt, with a gi/et either to 
correspond or judiciously contrast with it may be worn with a black 
velvet jacket. Oragilet of the same colour as the dress, embroidered 
with black bugles, and fastened with black studs, has a very rich ef- 
fect ; or if the dress be trimmed with velvet, the waistcoat should be of 
velvet. They are always more or less embroidered, either in the sou- 
tache, the richer silk embroidery, or bugles. A lavender gi/et, embroi- 
dered in black, is very suitable for half-mourning. Studs are of 
course always requisite, and are of gold, pearl, jet, turkois, &c., ac- 
cording to the dress. Some ladies have had old fashioned, obsolete ar- 
ticles of jewelry reset for studs, with very good effect, emeralds, rubies, 
or ametbysts being shown to great advantage on the white watered silk 
gilets. The variety to be produced, however, is nearly endless, many 
ladies having two or three gi/ets provided for each dress. Those worn 
for dinner are generally rather open, to display a lace frill or chemisette. 
Morning ones are closed higher up, and are often of the white pigué or 
marcella, which corresponds so well with the thick muslin embroidery. 
But whichever style is adopted, the great point is to have the waistcoat 
well made; or that which in its perfection has an air of distinction 
about it, may be degraded to something approaching vulgarity. 

Bonnets are chiefly of velvet, being more generally intermixed with 
silk than satin. The ape tees edge is quite gone out; and though 
flowers continue to be used inside the brim, they are not at all worn 
outside. Feathers and lace are chiefly used for exterior trimming — 
and the caps are still very full and fanciful. The shapes are less oper 
than they were last season.—One bonnet is of groseille velvet, the crown 
being composed of black lace and thick plaits of velvet arranged in % 
new and very elegant style. The brim is of drawn velvet covered with 
black lace ; the cap of white blonde intermixed with laurel-shaped 
leaves composed of stamped grosei//e velvet. Another is of drawn black 
velvet brim with helmet-shaped crown composed of pink satin covered 
with a fallof black lace ; cap of white blonde with long ends of black 
velvet and pink roses. This shape may be made for half-mourning 
with lavender satin crown and lavender flowers in the cap.—There is 
a bonnet appropriate for bright weather made of pink terry velvet and 


pink silk, and with either white or black blonde lappets, and large wild § 


roses inside. 

Mantles are large and rich. Oneis of black velvet ornamented with 
a new trimming of gimp, bugles, and lace, and has a hood to corres- 
pond. Itis lined with pink silk.—A less costly one is of stone-coloured 
cloth trimmed with four rows of purple velvet—the hood hag a rich tas- 
sel, and the whole is lined with purple silk. The shape and mode of 
fastening this mantle are very elegant. 

There is a dinner-jacket made of black cashmere, ornamented with 
rows of gold ribbon ; it is lined with pink, the inside being trimme 
with silver ribbon. 

Coiffures present a great variety. Some are formed of the coloured 
blondes with rich ribbons to correspond. One is of black velvet and 
roses; anotherof white blonde and pink and silver ribbon ; black lacé © 
and black bugles are also much in request. But whatever the materi: © 
ais or precise style, the coiffures are invariably very full at the sides; 
and generally are pointed towards the forehead. 


Cashmeres and other dresses of woollen material are worn for mor™ ~ 


ing; being almost always embroidered down the front. ‘These are thé 
dresses with which the marcella waistcoat and broderie Anglaise bat 
monise so well. Velvets—especially for married ladies—are mu © 
worn for dinner and evening. Plain silks have always flounces, whith — 


are frequently wovem to a pattern or embroidered.—Bed/e Assembiee. | 





Tue Late Lorp Greonce Bentinck.—His eager and energetic Ais | 
position ; his quick perception, clear judgment, and prompt decisie: 
the tenacity with which he clung to his opinions; his frankness °° J 
love of truth; his daring and speculative spirit; his lofty bearing, 
blended as it was with a simplicity of manner very remarkable; ' ° 
ardour of his friendships ; even the fierceness of his hates and prejudice’: 
all combined to form one of those strong characters who, whate'’ 
may be their pursuit, must always direct and lead. ‘ 

Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a material form which | 
was in perfect harmony with its noble and commanding character. He 
was tall, andremarkable for his presence ; his countenance almost 4 m0 . 
of manly beauty ; the face oval, the complexion clear and mantling: 
the forehead lofty and white; the nose aquiline and delicately moul 
ed ; the upper lip short. But itwas in the dark brown eye that flash 


with piercing scrutiny that all the character of the man came forth: ' 
brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, imperious, incapable ° 
deception or of being deceived. wl 
Although he had not much sustained bis literary culture, and of . 
years, at any rate, had not given his mind to political study, he ha 
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bh of his life seen and heard a great deal, and with profit. No- 
thing escaped his observation; he forgot nothing, and always thought. 
So it was that on all the great political questions of the day he had are 
at conclusions which guided him. He always took large views 
rejudices about things whatever he might indulge in as to per- 
e was always singularly anxious to acquire the truth, and 
d spare no pains for that purpose; but when once his mind was 
, it was impossible to influence him. 
ities, he was a Whig of 1688, which became him, modified, how- 
ever, by all the experience of the present age. He wished to see our 
gociety founded op a broad basis of civil and religious liberty. He re- 
tained much of the old jealousy of the Court, but had none of popular 
franchises. He was for the established church, but for nothing more, 
and very repugnant to priestly domination. As for the industrial ques- 
tion, he was sincerely opposed to the Manchester scheme, because he 
thought that its fall development would impair, and night subvert, our 
territorial constitution, which he held to be the real security of our 
freedom, and because he thought it would greatly injure Ireland, and 
certainly dissolve our colonial empire. : 
He had a great respect for merchants, though he looked with some de- 
ree of jealousy on the development of our merely foreign trade. His 
knowledge of character, qualified him in a great degree to govern men, 
and if some drawbacks from this influence might be experienced in his 
too rigid tenacity of opinion, and in some quickness of temper, which, 
however, always sprang from a too sensitive heart, great compensation 
might be found in the fact that there was never a human being so en- 
tirely devoid of conceit and so completely exempt from selfishness. No- 
thing delighted him more than to assist and advance others. All the 
fruits of his laborious investigations were always at the service of his 
friends without reserve or self-consideration. He encouraged them by 
making occasions for their exertions, and would relinquish his own 
opportunity without a moment’s hesitation if he thought the abandon- 
ment might aid a better man.—-Disraeli’s ‘Lord George Bentinck: a 


Political Biography.” 


Funerat oF Mr. Turner, R. A.—yYesterday the mortal remains 
of the great artist, who has just been removed from us, full of years 
and honours, were received within the walls of St. Paul’s, and borne 
to their final resting-place in the catacombs. Whatever hesitation 
might have been felt by the mass of those who gazed on the later efforts 
of his brush in believing that he was entitled to the highest rank in his 
profession, none of his brethren seemed to have any doubt of his decid- 
ed excellence, and the best of them all have ever readily admitted his 
superiority in poetry, feeling, fancy, and genius. Long ere his deati 
he had the felicity of knowing that his name and his works were re- 
garded with that reverential respect and estimation which is given to 
other artists by posterity alone, and his earlier productions have been 
placed among the classical ornaments of our choicest collections and 
galleries for many years. Even those who cou!d only sneer and smile 
at the erratic blaze of his colour, shifting and flickering as the light of 
the Aurora, lingered minute after minute before the last incomprehen- 
sible ** Turner” that gleamed on the walls of the Academy, and the 
first name sought for upon the catalogue by the critic, artist, and 
amateur, as well a3 by those who could not understand nim when they 
found him, was his also. Many of the most distinguished of our paint- 
ers, and many private friends, paid the last tribute of respect to his re- 
mains, and followed his hearse yesterday, and a long procession of 
mourning coaches and private carriages preceded it to the Cathedral. 
Among those who attended the sad-_ceremonial were Mr. Harrur, the 
chief mourner, with crape, hatband, and scarf, Mr. Jones, Mr. P. 
Hardwicke, Mr. Munro, Mr. Griffiths, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Mul- 
ready, Mr. Chalon, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Pickers- 
gill, Mr. C. Stanfield, Mr. Maclise, Mr. Witherington, Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Barry, Mr. Knight, Mr. Landseer, Mr. Webster, Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Cope, Mr. Westmacott. Mr. Grant, Mr. Creswick, Mr. Redgrave, 
Dr. Mayo, Mr. Hart, Mr. Cockerill, Mr. Copley Fielding, Mr. Ha,he, 
Colonel Thwaites, Mr. Winders, Mr. Hardwicke, the Rev. Mr. Kings- 
ley, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Marsh, Dr. Price, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Drake, and 
Mr. Pound. His housekeeper—for the deceased was a bachelor—was 
also in the funeral procession, with Mrs. F. Danby. When the hearse 
arrived at the entrance to the cathedral the coffin was received by the 
clergy, and the procession slowly stepped up the aisle—the singing 
boys, vicars choral, vergers, minor canons, the Dean, the Archdeacon, 
the Ven. Hale Hale, the Canon Residentiary, and the Rev. Mr. Champ- 
neys being in attendance, and forming in front of the pall-bearers and 
mutes. The choristers chanted the Death March in Saul, and the or- 
gan pealed through the aisle as the coffin was borne into the chapel, 
where it was laid down while the Dean read the commencement of the 
Service for the dead, after which it was raised, and while it was being 
Carriod towards the catacombs the rest of the service was performed 
according to the rubric, and at the conclusion the coffin was deposited 
in one of the vaults. It bore the simple inscription ‘* Joseph Mallard 
Turner, Esq., R.A., died Dec. 19, 1851, aged 79 years.” A considera- 
ble crowd wes attracted outside by the ceremonial, and about 500 per- 
sons were present in the aisles and the chapel.— Z%mes. 31st ult. 
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Portraitsor J. M. W. Turner, R A.—The most singular instance of 
Turner's reserve was that he never would consent to have his likeness 
taken, except on one occasion, when, in 1800, he sat as a young man 
for a series of small-sized portraits of members of the Royal Academy. 
He always had an impression that any knowledge of his burley form 
and uncouth farmer-looking appearance would affect the poetry of his 
works. He considered that it would throw a doubt upon their genuine- 
ness. ‘*Noone,” he said, ‘‘ would believe, upon seeing my likeness, 
that I painted those pictures.” One or two portraits have, however, 
been taken of him surreptitiously. Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, 
obtained a sketch of him. A very fair full-length sketch of Turner 
was published May 10, 1845, in the I/lustrated London News ; anda 
very characteristic sketch was made of him by Count d’Orsay at an 
evening party at Mr. Bicknell’s, of Clapham. The best, and only fin- 
ished portrait of him is, however, one of half size, in oil, by J. Linnell. 
It was the result of a plot, which may now be revealed without offence 
to the honoured victim. The Rev. Mr. Daniell, a gentleman who was 
extremely intimate with Turner, prevailed upon his eccentric friend 
occasionally to dine with him. Linnell, without exciting any suspicion 
of his object, was always one of the party, and by sketching on his 
thumb- nail, and unobserved, on scraps of paper, he at length succeeded 
in transferring the portly bust and sparkling eye of the great artist to 
hiscanvas. The picture was finished, and passed in due time, at the 
price of 200 guineas, into the possession of Mr. Birch, a gentleman re- 
siding near Birmingham. Turner never knew it. Posterity may now 
come to be acyuainted with the likeness of his mortality without pre- 


: 


Judice to the immortality of his works.—Literary Gazette. 





Tue Ricur Sort or BLoomer.—The Paris correspondent of the St 
Louis Republican tells the following remarkable story, concerning a 
mode of forcing flowers into bloom, discovered by M, Hobart, a distin’ 
guished florist of that city. | 


I was persuaded (says he) to go to his rooms a few deys since, and I 
assure youT had no reason to regret the long walk I had taken. Be- 
— a large glass case, four or five feet in height, and as many in cir- 
aetnterence, were placed pots of roses, japonicas, pinks, dahlias, china 

“rs, ect, ect, allin bud. By means of a certain gas, invented by 
= mself, and which is made to pass by a gutta percha tube to any pot 

ae. Mr. Hobart causes the instantaneous blooming of the flowers. 
pom | witiee in the room asked successively for roses, dahlias, japonicas, 
 Peall 4w them burst into full bloom and beauty in a second. It was 
ery Y wonderful. Mr. Hobart is now trying to improve on his discov- 

— to make the gas more portable, and its application less visible. 
the ay: is of course his, and the rooms are crowded every day with 
ile} delighted spectators. I wish I could send you the lovely 

® I received, which when asked for was so tightly enveloped in 
“o_ , of its calix, that the color of its flower could not even 
beautiful «213204 yet the request was hardly out of my lips when the 
Ul white camilla was in my hand. When he has a little more 


progress, Mr, Hob: : . > ° vi 
ery to the publis art intends to get out a patent and deliver his discov 





ann Sree ~ 9 Esquire.—Real esquires are of seven sorts. 1. Es- 
eldest os the King's body, whose number is limited to four. 2. The 
weela of Knights, and their eldest sons born during their lifetime. 
took hi nee that, in the days of ancient warfare, the Knight often 
mili eae e a son into the wars for the purpose of giving him «# practical 
eldest yf ucation, employing him meanwhile as his esquire. 3. The 
ing he - the youngest sons of Peers of the realm. 4. Such as the 
¢. ty with the collar of SS, including the king of arms, heralds, 
cessors b ignity of esquire was conferred by Henry IV. and his suc- 
» by the investiture of the collar and the gift of a pair of silver 


to tae Knights of the Bath, for life, and their eldest sons. 6. Sheriffs 
of counties, for life, coroners and justices of the peace, and gentlemen 
of the royal household, while chey continue in their respective offices. 
7. Barristers-at-law, doctors of divinity, law, and medicines, mayors of 
towns, and some others, are said to be of scutarial dignity, but not ac- 
tual esquires. Supposing this enumeration to comprise all who are 
entitled to esquireshire, it will be evident that thousands of parties 
styled esquires are notso in reality. It is a prevailing error that per- 
sons possessed of £3,000 a year in land are esquires, but an estate of 
£50,000 would not confer the dignity. Nothing but one or other of the 
conditions above mentioned is sufficient.—Curiosity of Heraldry. 





Herepitary Frearures.—A peculiar thickness of the under lip has 
been heredicary in the imperial House of Hapsburg, ever since the mar- 
riage, some centuries ago, with the Polish family of Jagellon, whence 
itcame. In our own Royal family a certain fullness of the lower and 
lateral parts of the face is conspicuous in the portraits of the whole se- 
ries of Sovereigns, from George I. to Victoria, and has been eaually 
marked in other members of the family. The females of the ducal 
House of Gordon have long been remarkable for a peculiarly elegant 
conformation of the neck. The Clackmannanshire Bruces, who are de- 
scended from a common stock with the famous Robert Bruceof Scotland, 
are said to have that strongly marked form of the cheek- bones and jaws 
which appear on the coins of that heroic monarch, as it did in his ac- 
tual face when his bones were disinterred at Dunfermline, about thirty 
years ago. The prevalent tallnessof the inhabitants of Potsdam, many 
of whom are descended from the gigantic guards of Frederick 1; the 
Spanish features observable in the people of the county of Galway, in 
which, some centuries ago, several Spanish settlements were made; and 
the heredjtary beauty of the women of Prague—are well-known facts 
which have frequently attracted the attention of chronologists. The 
burgessess of Rome (the most invariable portion of every population), 
exhibit at the preseut day precisely the same type of face and form as 
their ancestors, whose busts may be seen carved in relief on the ancient 
sarcophagi, and the Jewish physiognomies portrayed upon the sepul- 
chral monuments of Egypt are identical with those which may be ob- 
served among modern Jews in the streets of any of our great cities. 





OwNING oR DisowNING OUR OrrsPRING, AT Witt.—There is some 
truth, it must be confessed, in the annexed extract from a recent com- 
munication made to the Home Journal. 

It is not a little amusing to observe the change of designation which 
this country undergoes at the hands of the British press, accordingly 
as we distinguish or discredit ourselves in their estimation. When any 
misadventure is supposed to happen in our affairs—for example, when 
it was thought that we had made a great failure at the London Exposi- 
tion—then we were the Yankees, or at best, the Americans; at any 
rate, a wholly distinct people from the English. As soon as we had 
gained victories in Mexico which rivalled the French triumphs in 
Europe, and dimmed the lustre of Indian conquest, and now that our 
yachts and steamers show an easy and incontestable superiority over 
those of our neighbours, our national title becomes completely altered. 
We are no longer aliens, foreigners, strangers : our successess are 
merely a new evidence of the unquestionable ascendency of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—a new proof that, after all, John Bull is the first man in 
the world. If we vanquish French, Indians and Spaniards—nay, when 
we vanquish the English themselves—it was they who taught us how 
to do it. Their own discomfiture, when it comes from our hands, is but 
fresh illustration of their own exclusive claims to glory. When we 
triumph at their expense, they still congratulate themselves that the 
praise of victory is ** in the family.” 
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PROBLEM No. 165. By Mr. C., of Princeton. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate.in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 164 


Whit:. Black 
1. Q tks B ch. ! Q tks Q. 
2. R tks Q ch } K tks R 
3. Castles, ch. K to K 6 (best) 
4. Bto B4. Anything. 
5. R checkmates. 
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Royau Poryrecunic Instirution.—It is curious to observe the 
influence which the patronage of royalty has upon everything by which 
it is encouraged—it is like the gentle rain and genial warmth of May 
upon the spring flower—by it its latent energies are developed and 
nourished; this is, peraaps, strikingly exemplified in the instance to 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution, which has the good fortune to have 
recently been honoured by its fostering influence, and already begins 
to put forth its advantages in the augmention of subscribers and the in- 
creased number of exhibitors who daily flock to the Institution, to 
deposit specimens of their inventive genius. We heartily congratulate 
thé directors of the Institution upon the condescension of jhis Royal 
Highness Prince Albert in thus presiding as its patron, as from his 
Royal Highness’s just consideration and appreciation of the merits and 
respectability of any institution which he thus encourages, it confers 
a distinguished honour, and will add most materially to the perman- 
ence and improvement of this already flourishing and well-conducted 
establishment.— Sun. 





Tue BirnMInGHAM Market Hai Fountain.—This fountain nas 
been opened, and has since been in full play. From a basin of York- 
shire sandstone, fifteen feet in diameter, and capable of containing one 
thousand gallons of water, rises a double plinth of sandstone, support- 
ing a handsome pedestal of magnesian limestone, on which is placed the 
metal work of the fountain. This consists of a fluted metal shaft, sur- 
mounted by a Greek tazz1, and surrounded by four figures of children 
emblematic of four of the principal branches industry carried on in 
Birmingham—those of the gun-maker, glass-blower, bronzist, and en- 
gineer. An antique vase, out of which the jet of water proceeds, forms 
what may be termed the apex of the column, the water falling into the 
tazza being discharged into the basin below through eight apertures in 
so many lions’ heads. Snspended from rings attached to the panels of 
the pedestal, and resting upon the consoles, are four groups in bronze, 
representing the various commodities sold in the market. One of these 
is eomposed of fish, another of game, a third of vegetables, and a fourth 
of flowers and fruit. The group allusive to the commodities sold in the 
hall is a happy thought spiritedly expressed. The metal work alone 
cost £900. 

Proposen BisHopric or SourHwark.—A proposition will, it is 
said, be brought before Parliament in the ensuing session for dividing 
the diocese of Winchester, and establishing a separate bishopric for 
Southwark, which is to comprise the whole of the archdeaconry cf Sur- 
rey. The church of St. Saviour, Southwark, is to be the cathedral. 
The diocese of Winchester at present contains 631 benefices, of which 
upwards of 250 will form the diocese of Southwark. The income of the 








8 
Purs. Gower, the poet, was such an esquire by creation. 5, Esquires | 





new Bishop (the same as that of the Bishop of Manchester, £4200) to 


AT. 


be paid out of the funds of the Eeclesiastical Commissioners, until the 
next vacancy in the bishopric of Winchester, when it will be taken 
from the revenues of the see, the future income of which has been fixed 
at £3000 ; the new Bishop to have a seat in the House of Lords by ro- 
tation, as provided in the Manchester Bishopric Act. 

















G. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHES THIS WEEK 


.—MR. BRISTED’S NEW WoORK.—#IVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIV 
SITY. By Charles Astor Bristed, Esq. 2 vols, 12mo., cloth $2 25. ou 
ona ann pom BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1852. 1 vol., 8vo., 
C . i ie usual stati 1 i : 
formation reiating to financia! and manetery offic.” as ot eS 

Now Reapy. 

I—LAYARD’S NINEVEH. C | J i i 
Sukxindek’ tee deen al. omplete Unabridged Edition, with numerous engravings 

IL—THE HOME CYCLOPCEDIA OF USEFU y i 
gua 0h x L ARTS, One vol., small 8vo., with en 

IitL—vUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. 


printed, Lame. $5 coats. First Volume, 264 pages, neatly 





THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
APPLETON'S MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 


For January, Price 25c or 38 per Annum, 


OMMENCING the year, the Publishers have enlarged the Ma, 
C and yet without any increased cost to the public, In oddities to tho SoaianEeee 
tered through the text, each successive number will cuntain a large engraving of some sub- 
ject of interest to the readers, aud to be executed on such a scale as to serve in many cases 
as a working drawing, for the Machines represented, 


ConTENTS, 


Engines of the steamships Pioneer and City of Pittsburgh.—Brick and Ceme - 
periments.—-Surtte’ Improvements ia Spike Machinery.—Colnes’ oeorenene ~~ 
Cutting Machinery.—Aydes’ Ventilating Mill—The Manufacture of Flax.—Men and things 
Mechanical.—The Crank in Steam Engines.—Mechanics for the Million.-Exhibiiion of 
1851.—The Submarine ‘Telegraph—Proceedings of Scientific Societies.—Dr, Bethume’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Patents, Reviews, Correspondence and Notices. 

The numbers of this Magazine give evidence of its decided superiority over e 
kind that has been pablished in this counuy.—.4. M. Mechanic, - f very ep 

This Periodical has already secured for itself the rank of the bést popular Journal fi 
practical men inthe Mechanics, Aris and Sciences, that our country bas preduced.—Bwvenir g 
Post. 

The Magazine may be obtained from all Booksellers and Periodical Agente, 


Specimen numbers furnished gratuitously to Canvassers and Postmastere, 
D. APPLETON & CO., £00 Broadway. 


D, Appleton & Co., Have Just Imported, 
TREDGOLD ON MARINE ENGINES § 

The Principle and Practice, and Explanation of the Machinery used in Steam Navigation ; 
examples of British and American Steam Vessels, and papers on the Properties of Ste. m 
and on the Steam Engiae in its general application originally compiled by Tuos. TR: o- 
cop, C. E , amended in this edition with the addition of recent examples of the inventivus 
of the Engineers of the E.stand West Coasts of the Atiantic, in two vois.,4to. Vol. i text, 
vol. 2 plates. Price $24; or 2 vols. bound in one, 

,*. Lhe above forms Viv. B. of the new edition of Tredgold on the Steam Engine. 


Also, Recently Imported—Complete in One Volume, 
TREDGOLD ON LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
The Piinciples and Practice, and Explanation of the Machinery of Locomotive Engines, 
in operation On the several! lines of railways, exemplified in the examples constructed by 


the mosteminent Engineers. Price, $15. 
This volume torms Div. A., or tirst volume of the uew edition of Tred gold on the Stam 


Engine. 
.*. D. A. & Co., have always for sale a complete assortment of the most approved works 
on Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Architecwre, &c. jan24—it, 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 


IK MARVEL’S DREAM-LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra. 

IK MARVEL’S REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. Iilustrated Edition, and i2mo edition, 
in cloth, full gilt Morocco extra, and Morocco antique. 

1K MARVEL’S FRESIL GLEANINGs. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volumes, cloth -fuil gilt. 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 1 vol, 8vo, with fine Steel Engravings, in 
Cloth, full gilt, and Morocco extra, 

PROF. BOYD’S EDITIONS OF YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST, beautifully illustrated, in 8vo, vols., cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra, 


New Juvenile Works. 
UNCLE FRANK’S MOME STORIES, a beautiful series of Juveniles, ino vois.4 with 
tinted engravings. 
STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. In four vols., wita thate 
engravings, 
C. S. has also on hand, a large assortment of Illustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile Books, 
ke. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassen-s). 


LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 402.—12) cts, 


1. Use and Beauty of Words,—Frazer’s Magazine. 

2. Sermons in Sonnets,— Examiner. 

3. Life amonyst the Loggers,—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

4. Maurice Tiernay, ( Concluded, »—Dublin Unwersity Magazine. 
5. Carly le’s Life of Sterling,— Eclectic Review, 

6. Uld Moses,— Methodist Protestant. E 

7. Admiral Napier and Lord John Russell — Times. 

8. Secret History of the Usurpation,—Granier de Cassagnac. 
9, American Alliance,—Tines. 
10. Lord Pa.merston and the Russel! Cabinet,— Do. 
ll, England, Fraace and Europe.—Morning Chronicle. 


With Poetry, Suort Articves, and Notices or New Books, 
te” A New Vo.tume Has Just COMMENCED, Published weekly at Six Dollars a year 
by E. LITTELL & GO.,, Bosion, 





WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 184% 

Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
ud in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful L[tcontaias iadeed the exposi- 
en only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, iacludes 4 portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion o 
the present age. E J.Q ADAMS. 

PostTaGe Free.—To all subscribers within 1590 miles. who remitin advance, directly to the 
office of publication at Boston, the sum of 31x Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus Virtually carrying out the 
plan of of sending every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free; placing our distant subscribers 
on the same fvoting as those nearer tous; and making the whole country our neighborhood. 

We hope for such further change ia the law, or the iaterpretation thereof, as will enable 
us to make this offer to subscribers at any distance. 





REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Bi! S AT SIGHT from £5 and upwards on London Bankers. Also on Paris from 
Fr. 208 .vv aud upwards, constantly for sale by ROBERT GRACIE 
jan3—vi. 51 William street 





IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS GE CREDIT, For Travellers in 
burope, &c.—Circular notes (of tne value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credii 
payable at all the principal cities uf Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 


Payable at Bankers, New-York} 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, bucca, me, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. London, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malte, Sienna, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 

Boul gue, Geneva, Milan, Touloa, 
Bremen, Gibraitar, Meuscow, Venice, 
Bruseels, ; Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 

Berlin, Havre, Daples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Cobleaz, Leghora, Paris, Warsaw, 
Cologne, Leipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—tf. 





6¢ (‘OL.UMBUS Propounding his Theory of a New World.’?—This beau 
tiful Kograving Framed, 28 inches by 22, in a neat gilt frame, with glass, &c, complete 
for $175, or ia an Ornamented Frame, (a most popular pattern) $3. Rosewood and other 
Frames atthe lowest cash prices. Country Customers will please make their erders 
also orders on the“ Albion,” for the delivery of the engraving. 
H. GARBANATI, Practical Frame-Maker and Gildeg, 
50 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. wear the Ferry, 
Packing done at a moderate charge. Several subscribers together may economise in the 
charge. a27 4t. 





NOTICE. 


HE BUSINESS carried on by Buchanan, Harris & Co., and Isaac Buchanan & Co, will 
on and after the Ist January, 1852, pe continued under the following new arrangement 
of Firms: BuchaNan, Hagris& Co., Liverpool, BUCHANAN, Younc & Co., Hamilton 
C. W. Harris, Law & Co., Montreal, Isaac BUCHANAN & Co., New York, 
PETER BUCHANAN ISAAC BUCHANAN 
ROBERT W. HAKRIS, JOHN YOUNG , 
JAMES LAW, ROBERT LECKIE, 
and the Business of Perer Bucnanan & Co., Glasgow, will be carried on as heretofore. 
Hamilvon, C. W., December [5tn, 1251. jan3—4t. 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at Any BANK 


In THE UnNitrep KinGpom; 
Also PACKAGES OF Every DescriPTion, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Pakt or Evrepe, b 
»°Y ppwARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC 
j ALA & Co’s 16 and 1g WALL STR 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. M, of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
ro EvRrore. Apl 12. byr. 








Express, 
EET. 








fok® LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt 
James West. —This Stesinship will depart with the Mails for Europs positively on Sat 
urday, January 24th, 1852. at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Uanal street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
Allletters and papers must pass through the Post Office 
For freight or passage, havieg unequalled 10n8 for eleg or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer ARCTIC, wil succeed the ATLANTIC and sail on the 7th of February _ 
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Che Albion. January 24 


TRINITY COLLBGE.—TORONTO. THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE STEAM COMMUNICATION 
¥ COLLEGE wit be on the 15th day of January, 1852 on which SOCIETY, BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
ho ve duly ve ol tosis Bxomieation for admission will be publicly No. 28, Cornhill, London. (TSE, GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerttd ow 


day these who shail ha’ 
Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany Chambers, CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. * GLASGOW,” 
eet Lertarene rose of examining Candidates, on every Tuesday and Thare- 1962 T ons, and 400 horee wer, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard 1) 
the of this notice and the day of opening, at Eleven o'clock, a. M. Tus INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low @ rate | is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 7th February der, 
for admission must have entered on their sixteenth year. They must produce ‘. of premium as guarantees to th Ottice. maileniian aah at [2 o'clock noon. Dext 
cond hereaiter issued, en assured, w at the pa oO as 
Wil be Examined in Scripture History, and one of the four Gospels in Greek; in promtum, ores any to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene balf of the Fesnge Semp—Fee Gein, Groweste Doo tadeted) Figety Dettars, 
some and Greek Classical author with particular attention to 7 eccur ne ot annual payment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; Eve 
Arithmetic, and Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations; aod in first two Books of | yo, policy (ae only security) be required. to be lodged with the society, as each | No steerage passengers taken. 
loan will be endorsed thereon. These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 
All farther information as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro- | ‘Phe assured can at any time present his policy and demand of Ge Secktpen nin oant “Riles dae For Freight or P apply to 
tion. annual thereon, thus nown 
. sore ot tie met the total College expenses for Resident Students shall not exceed 250 C~ half the premium paid ™, giving to each policy « Cash a Fret, assage 


iti ith : 
currency for the Academica! year. For Non Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, w ‘Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. oS Bee 
a (iling charge for servants, fuel &e ON Agencies are egjab! throughout the Colonies. g Pp gers are req d to pay no attention to reports of the Ship ful, 
Tamiry Correce Orrice. THOMAS CHAMPION, oe oes A but to communicate at once with the Agent, « 
Albary Chambers, Toronto, 2th Nov. , 1851. d 





COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


tt Breed Je Fees, ID. PES. | ‘=. [HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
H. Croft, W. Kennaway, New York and Liverpool, amgets and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hal, 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH A. Vigne, 
Sir Ae Ruight, MD. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. fax to land and receive Mails and Poon ng 
ap > 


ARRANT’ TZER APERIBNT 
r 8S EPFERVESCENT SEL COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. ER oe | 


among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- BOAMvcceccccsnccooscccocccceccces.- elie . ae 

FH rishel member of the Medical Profoesion ofthis ety the folowing iwatimonial oftts | Mentrea hs 0 |) ——eeeaihtmaiarimme dn | seeeonemmeeseneensrmroseen \ y || | weemmanapeeammncarmmemn | 

: @ single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. “ Am eeecerceseceseseceseeseee Ns SHANNON | CAMAdB.....00+seeeeeeeeeesees Wid, Harrison 
NIAL.—From Geor; je. pease, M. D., Pretessor of Geolo 1 you poo Halifax, N.S ¥.B, Gnade, ‘ Seaton, f C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. GRIER cavecceccccccceccsessecccesde 
“ xami many cases m - es . or. 

a have carefully An —-, += ae & 44-9 ot unar rem ry P.C. Hill, Agent, popise vessels carry © clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 

«Tt has long been & m with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mikd ; R. F. Hezen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. . Sinai 

which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescen St. John, N. B. Gray, W. Jack. ° Cambris , Boston 

W. J. Starr, A Cus p ocpenee cocccces shee 


cases cess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
“in lea: fehare. Gecnventes &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in St. John’s, Newfoundland f H. W. Bertes, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, s 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to ° Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stabb. Lagara,..ceceecseeeeee NOW YOrk....s000 ee 
chlidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered E. L. Jarvis, Agent. BRTOBR ys 00 0 0ccccccec cece BOMNOMsccccce ccc sccocee 
een Reet 0 ee er ey taken bs, end frequently ached mo to ee mach FREDERICK R. STARR, Cc Beccececccansersens NOW YOK. .seeceeceeees W - 
The ‘with which it a : Mee sind the okegant, manner in which it General Agent for British North American Colonies. Passage from New York or Boston to inna CADIN. «+ ++004--+00-G120 
‘Soffered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- ‘ Office—MonTrREAL. Berths not ved until paid for. * steeee eoveese 
’ Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., Freight be charged on specie beyond an tor 
y James Torrent” Ne. G Wares srw SY | “GEE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | siscritacmemotboet. OO 
» ” a 
Ee and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotherca- Q ’ For freight or pemmigh covue gan tivougs ost OFrricr. B. CUNARD, Jr. 
"LE erect ct lie Broot way. 10 Astor if my Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- No. 38, Cornhill, London. 38 Broadway, 
peg nly ty 4 3LE i ; : French, German, and other forei received and brought in common w 
oe 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. goods, Through bills of leding eign goodet Miavre to Kew aght ith Britleh 
#06 
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Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savanneh, Sickles & 
gists United Sta.es. The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for ersons intendi 
eseplepretnmannn meiahtiadiettesmanttian — each class of ris .— Annual Division of profits. > to call at the office ee Brocdwey belire tekeving tap tesarm inate we Mle 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to : f 
~-, Yr 4 such rates of reason? 4 the oe of = risk may —_ y- ou end THR NEW YORK AND L 
’ RAL. ith this view an annual investigation w e mude into each class of risk, and a return LIVERPOO:) 
AYER'S CHERRY PE cto L of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
ror THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, Bea eests, waCceIES Wheee polieles hove been in teres toe bree — . pron siaeaatal " UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
HMA and CONSUMPTION,  Losured are free from the liabilities of a Mut: insurance 'y, and en’ accord- 
ee, ews a a ¥ ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. The ships comprising this line are the— 
Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without : 
for it an aporeciati on aod notoriety by far exceediag the must sanguine expectations Of its | geduction or discount. 
friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred on thou- Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. BALT 
sands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation it enjoys. While many infe- ’ A 
rior remedies thrust upon the community, have failed and been discarded. this has gained COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. ADRI 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted t.ey can never forget, and produced T. L. Marray, | W. A. Bennett, | . Cro These a having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
a, to eagth sépood, 





5 i, ees 











cares !oo nun erous and too remarkable to be forgotten, , : R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, bas hoon tabon in Geol commenndailt te aloe to tole ; sorvi over 
While itis a fraud on the public ~ -} that any one medicine will infallibly cure— J. Moss, J. Rawson, -s and their accommodations for passengers qualled for el anes or pe od 

still there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a ,eneral thing, but | "5 Symes, | ©. Tabor, Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex- 

almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. _ — 





ed. _— tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 
As time makes these facts wider and beter known, this medicine has gradually become COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. An experieaced curijecn will be paces | to nen shi ° , - 
the best reliance of the afticted, from th» log-cubin of the American peasant, to the palaces Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- P 
ean kings. Th roaghout tle entire country, in every State, etsy, and indeed dines Montreal Sane. , , No berth can be secured until paid for. 
very hamlei it coniains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant fo} . 
oc the Throat Ss Luugs, and non foreign countries, it is coming to be extensively used Halifax, N.S. J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. From New Yorke PASEISES BATRe OF ——e Liverpool 
ey their most intelligent Physicians. In Great Britain, France and Germany, where the Pryor, J. Strachan, Wednesday....D ber..es.-..10th, 185L 
medical sciences have reached t heir highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and P.C, Hill, Agent. Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... Oecember.....++-24th, be 
im constant use in the Armies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic St, John, N. B. R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 Wednesday..,.January...........7th, 1852, 
practice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous j W. J. Starr, Agent. Saturday ......January ......24th, * Wednesday....January..........28th, * 
affections ofthe lungs Also in milder cases and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. P Saturday ......February..... 7th, “ Wednesday....February.........1ith 
tual tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from St. John’s, Newfoundland aoe » J. Kent, R. Prowse, Saturday ......February.....2lst, Wednesday....February.........25th, 
parents who have found it efficacious in cases partica ariy incidental to childhood. +o , E. L. Jarvi Saturday ......March....... 6th, Wednesdey.... March........ce¢.10th, 
The Cherry Pectoral] is manufactured by a prectical Chemist, and every ounce of it under o » ts» Jarvis, Agent. Saturday ..... March......-.20ta Wednesduy....March......0..-«.24th, 
his own eye, with invariabie accuracy and care. 1t is sealed and protected by law from Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, Saturday ......April......+. 3rd Wednesday. .. April... 27th 
counterfeiis consequently can be relied on as genuine without adulteration, ve land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. Saturday ...... April. ses. +ese17th, Wednesday. < April Prt 
We have endeavoured liere to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic L. W. G ll, Agent. Saturday ......MAY....ccoees Ist, Wednesday ...May se seat€ ser bth, 
superiority and worih as should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, FREDERICK R. STARR, Saturday ......May.......0-15th, Wednesday... May ..ccosecsees 19th, 
speedy and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved itseif to be; ; ae Saturday......May.....e+se0. 29th Wednesday a - eepenpeeeet: 4 
and trust by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform s'rength to afford Phy; General Agent for British North American Colo i «-, Sawrday......Jun@.ecoceeee12th, Wednesday. « MiBecsses 16th 
siciane, a new agent on which they can rely for the best resulis, and the afflicted with a re- Office—MonTREAL. Saturday .....June.......,..26th, Wednesday... June..+.+-.s0+ee-30th, 
medy that will do for them all that medicine can do. Saturday......July..c-se+.. 10th, Wednesday ....July.sscsesseeeeee}4th, 
Prepared and Sold by _ JAMES C. AYER, Saturday......July...-...0.. 24th, Wednesday....July...cessecees- 28th 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. LIFE ASSURANCH. Saturday......August.........7th, Wednesday....August........0+)1th, 
tee Saturday......August........2ist Wednesday... AUgUSL....600600025) 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Satarday......Senember.... 4th, Wednestay....fenember....... 8t 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 36 Cornhill, London. Saturday... -.September....18th, Wednesday....September........22d, 
atur eovessOCtODer seocees: Wednesday....October.......+...Gih 
BROADWAY. AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. Saturday......October.......16th, Wednesday... October...........0th, 
THs INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. Saturday......October........30th, Wednesday.... November,.......-3d, 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- AND SURPLUS $412,000. Saturday...... November.....1Sth, Wednesday....November..,.....17th, 














plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers.| k 1 by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, | mene = ieee em eee Weopneneny -++ -pambempeseoooees By 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIipDow AND THE ORPHAN.” Saturday ......December....25h, Wednesday... December 1 ane ’ 


Rooms. 
att Terms are $25 foran assignable and inheritable right or share, with ana1 nual charge T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, For freight or passage, apply to 
» whic! C) ° 
Temporary 


RERSetaxreeeaeraesaanaerass 


Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introduciag strangers as readers to the 





may be commuted fer $75, thus reudering the share free. ZDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall St N.Y 
Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three tenths. UNITED mg ten td — DIRECTORS. tyes) SAE Uar & 60.1 Liverpool. Tord 

be lately been published. hairman. , . G. O. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
i D. Seog Way Soon geeee somthad NEW York. JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victolres, Paris. 


John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
HARPS. ; 


James Boorman, Bache McEvers, The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
Jj F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and imposters of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
ay. 





Jamuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, thereof therein expressed. 


. F. WNE }d callthe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the ‘ “ 
' : enue | he has for sale, comprising every variety in etyleand finish” From Aquila G. Stems, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instrumenté BALTIMORS. ITED STATES I : - J. A. Wotton, com 
wan ane wierios in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- Jonathan aga M. Consul somal BeGnan, pte and the ity iA DTD. ~~ yt E gees SF 77 York, Hevre 
mente as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices aad John McTavish, H.B.M. , eury any and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following daye— 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCuilon, L “é » Mew tem © L H 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece ct b BOSTON, Frankli ea s a ork. J 17) Prankli Woaee. Feb > 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, oa? ors ae. ae Meese pen wd 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham umboldt sees Feb. umboldt . arch 17 
Franklin Dexter E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul Franklin March 13 Franklin 14 
FIRE INSURANCE. . William Elliott. — a 7 April 10) Hamboldt 12 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent rensitp 8) Franklin 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. Frankiin 3|¥raakiin.~ 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant Humboldt 31} Humboldt 
: . . Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of . Franklin 28 | Franklin 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. om pane ent eT kaa Report of 1243, ba cen bo hell eo of charge, a. fo a rs ene Humboldt 25 Humboldt 
Par wr CAPITAL... .....06000-+0+0+- £200,000 | SuRPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......£268,000 " — en, Fo Poghe mennd dy tevested tn the United 8 saith oe a fp ne ee eoce 
t of the capital is permanen inthe Un tates, in the na: 20); Humbo TT 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dellars. the oe b ne. — pt A meena Bo hy always to the Assured in cases of pm ded pee dod Franklin os . 18/franklin e600 
rms Gemoeee has p ceomne a Beant, 4 Ricontane in hang volty, (daly qualtet ty belting [should any sucharise| er otherwise. Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
i 6 wer @ Policies for Fire 
nese —_— . number of shares,) P 3 ir , an of ey cage are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ae 
DIRECTORS: arties hereafter assured | 80 — . ow bf = entitle them at any timeto a pe ey ep tnnn ng eee a Tin ig any vessels afloat, Their secomme- 
James Brown, Cheirman. loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of Sto P 
4 ody pping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
as er mom ae ~ a een Gai J Po ailcal Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice to Lesson, advantages over any other line in the economy of both dine enh meen 
Gee. Benny, pee — Ev. F.Sa eeeaee r. ofthe different Local Boards and mcies, All communications to be addressed to Price of pessage Sem New York to Southampton or Havre. orsonessocsoniaae 
Raswens Gawons, , Witten 8. Werneas, J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. ~ hate > onde watll nal = NOW York, scoscccccsercccccrecercccccceeshy £00 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.U jan 5 An experienced Surgeon on board. 
Counsel of the Board, FRaNciIS GRIFFIN, For freight or passage, apply to. 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 


WILtutaM Nicou, Chairman, R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article spe MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
Joseru CurisToPHER Ewart, Josepn HorNBy, Deputy Chairman, O themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly = ed jan 24—ly 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
George Hall Lawrence, | William Earle, Harold Littledale, all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Pirengiboning, and Promoting NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
‘Thos, Stuart Uiladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, the growth of the Hair. It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mosiey, tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- T arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of ever month, the 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, ternal Inflammation. It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as shine to po ete each other in the following order, viz— y 
erman Stolterfolit, | John Swainson. well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for ps ™ . 
Swinton Bou t, Secretary, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bices of Insects. For those encrustations Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, ope | mother who has used it knows it | Isaac Webb........+..Cropper.......-Mar. l....July 1...Nov. 1]/Apr..6 Aug. 16..Dee. 16 
applying the preparation according } “ cccccddoccccocoklecccce oe p 





Serene Barclay Henry Ludlum. ciry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are eigned therefor, and the value 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 











SRRNBe mse 








DIRECTORS IN LONDON: to be an Infullible Ktemedy, and no adult in the habit o cea 
WiiuiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. to the Directions—to the reots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- ire. >) . . jj}Jan 1..May 1.. 
GeorGe FREDERICK YOUNG, M P., Deputy Chairman, ay ow ag mg hee Slag re mem ow gc po he ba gan pry’ od ¥~ < Bet of he 4. g. 1. 1] ee eeedt coos l6.. an 
8708 Cc ar, number o ar t o* . . Pee eee eid 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. | ion. 3. penebs, P ( yuan Brown, M.P, and other Testimonials forwarded to PROEESSOR BARRY from all parts of Gb Una, can oe 16..00--+ 16..+-+0.016| Feb. 1...June 1...0ce 2 
John Resking, | { i rit tPeulon, .P. | James M. Rosseter, merating scores of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as | Columb B Jan. 1....May 1...Sept...1|esccelS...+. 16....0018 
Frederick Harrison, eaten Boult: : > mee D. Mi ee ey. well as the only reliavle preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold cove elhicccccccedbeccccccel | oe cveRiecereeeDccvccce 
a MIN HENDERSON, Resident Secret angles, U.P. n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the , eecseselGssecseee 16. «. o+--16|Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. 1 
— ; heist PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 4 Feb 1.....JU00 1 ...-OCt 1] eceeculOseceeelBeeeecoed 
— Se a — Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. . roriaperontnaeaaeins coool areeed neg 1 bee i 
THB ANADA LIFB ASSURANCE co ANY. at . soccer lGrcccces ce lGscecrsces .-Apr 1... Aug 1... 
5 entered BY ACT OF PARLIAM — : These ships are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and em 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS Perience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of comfort and 
TS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint, ° Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the beat kind. Pune- 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thuraday of every week | ‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Life is concerned. sieittied » Greases ~ yous. ae eas tani nit Price of paggage 10 Live Ol. serce-eeeeseeeee B75 
Nabies hi been express] culated from the most accurate data; and the C. The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscrib O NOW York .....ccerseceesece 80 
atte frou its ual expenditure. andthe high rate of interest that money pte me | = are intended hereatter to sail from New York and from London on the following Shoredans Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
Canada, to offer terms os Cupenene ES == ~ po ge than the low rate of interest at- | throughout the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers &s usual, viz: raven Sgr N. Y. . 
tainable on investments b: ritish Companies and their generally large expendi? hi asters. . Ne verpool. 
with any regard to safety admit of, devin: 4 nati oe om Depp of Satins aes Baye bg eo § from Agents foe ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isanc Wright, Celumbia, Yorkshire, Pidelia, 


. " York, 
Gamaek snk thn aan teannually published by the Company and | pevonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl 29 Aug 19 Dec 9| Feb. 28, June 17, Oct. 7 sane Webb, and COODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
(Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, | Northumberland, Lord, =| Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23) Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 21 BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 

and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl ceeSampten, — . o> ® ey ok eope a ait » peed 4 Nov. 4 F 

sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which{and this is ¥ , ia . 3 Apri’ (8 July 29, Nov. 18 

nearly a solitary instanes| neliber Great Britain nor the oeighbouring States me ont UL ia — seek : Jane 24, Oct. M4 fen 3%, ane 12, Dec. 2 PACKETS FOR HAVRBE. 

eo may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the tor | Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 20, Sept. 9; Dec. 30 ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork va te 

their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly pd mon of Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, let of each month, as follows :— ¥ 

the value of such payment as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi;z- 8T. DENIS bers + —_ were 
cles for an equitabie consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid | tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the beat descrp. Follansbee, master $  aeteneenteesint | 16th ~ 

16th 


’ tion. 
Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amo The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward h . Ist September.... .... Oc 
pier naoty! py pseallnoeae <P Ge and Beneve. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese p ik to will _ gee bea 8T. NICHOLAS, Sit February ...sssses Sth March, F 
pecu 


feature of the Company is that It is mot desirous to make profits by lapsed | parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. "Ap: iihealaiigiadi Ist Octobersccssssecass Uth Holomber, 


Policies. ly to JOHN GRISWOLD MERCURY, (New clipper.) fier March...+++++eee0s ¢ 16th April 


oD caren etDecceee 




















ne Sune OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. BE, E MORGAN. and $70 South street, N. Y. Conn, master “SS peasahllaentage 
sure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life. we Jet November. . ..++++« 
Welpaticieat Poe a ' . uly 1 BARING, BROVHERS, & CO. Londen, WILLIAM TELL, new. Stat Augwa coed 


» master. let August........ 00 
Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly) age, Annual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber- 








Ist December. ... «+s: 

Premiam,| Premium * Piemium. Premium.| Premium. | Premiu mudaand St. Thomas on Monday, 91h February, 1852, at noon, They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 

&2eada{Z ad 8. 4d. 8. a. She has excel’ent accommodations for passengers, comfort and convenience of supeagere and commanded by men of experience in the 

117 4) 019 1 4 Price of P: to Bermads. trade. The price of $100 without wines or liquors. 

22 1110 2 = ar Be Treaasttttssetseeteerenssennes $35 Goods sent to the rs willbe orwarded free from any cherre but those actually 
1 2 012 18 30 BB. cocccsccececcces - 7 incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
18 ll ou 9 There is e regular Mail communication between St, Thomas and all the West India| Sue 24 161 Peartst. 

Jelands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. ’ —E 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to ama w. Toune, & 
ARB, Jr., 38 Broadway, , EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
p45ing Streot, Za wilton, 9ia April 1350, THOMAS M. oa | 383 ee ne received om board the Merlin, except one the OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREBT. 




















